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WHAT DID 
“SWEETBRIAR” PROVE? 


A Special Report 
by Charles Corddry 
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Weekend Warriors of the 63rd TC Wing 
Ready with a change of shirts 








Now! An Amazing Aircraft Wax 
That Fits This Zhe of Sneed | 


JET SPRAY WAK 


= —- 
500% Faster Than Fastest Hand Waxing - je Withstands 





160° F. Friction Heat os Lasts Over 600 Hours of Flying 


Time Under Most Extreme Weather Conditions —- 2. 


ear 








JET Wax is the original wax for jet planes, now used 





extensively for all types of aircraft. 


In gallon con- 
tainers for air 
gun application on 
large craft. 


This wax is new, different! It’s sprayed on! Requires 
no rubbing or buffing! In the process of spraying, 
the carrier is vaporized in the open air, leaving only 


pure wax to go onto the surface. High in carnauba 





content, it seals pores against air, moisture, and dirt, 
and reduces skin friction. 


In aerosol bombs 
for smaller planes 
and aufomobiles. 


Yes, JET WAX is the one wax that solves the problem 
of high cost, time-consuming aircraft maintenance. It’s 





also the perfect wax for automobiles. 


Write for complete information. 


CLINTON SPRAY WAX couany SUA) 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 














“Reduce High Voltage Difficulties | 
at Any Altitude!” 

















OW TENSION 
NITION SYSTEMS 


Heat, condensation, insulation breakdown, flashover and the PY i -¥ |=) p< m 

many other aircraft ignition irregularities due to weather and N 

altitude can now be greatly reduced. For the remarkable new " SCIN TW LLA 

Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition m, a product of 

t} . a se . Syste sian e Another product of the most trusted name in 
1e most trusted name in aircraft ignition, assures freedom eatalt tention. 

from many conventional ignition difficulties. Originally 
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e Freedom from the troubles encountered with 


designed as an answer to high altitude ignition problems, this high velieges . . . dlchtheter Gachever, heat, 
system confines the high voltage circuit to very short leads ’ acids, oxides, moisture, condensation, corona, 
between transformer coils and spark plugs. This results in an insulation breakdown, capacitance loading 
almost unbelievable reduction in spark plug erosion and and electrical losses. 

easier ground servicing. Keep pace with the industry by e Greater freedom from radio interference. 
investigating Bendix-Scintilla Low Tension Ignition at your e Affected less by weather or altitude. 

earliest opportunity. You'll agree that here is a significant e Minimizes spark plug erosion. 








step forward in the search for safer, more dependable flight. 








SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of ' 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


j : AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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THIS IS AFA 


The Air Force Association is an independent, 
non-military, airpower organization with no 
personal, political or commercial axes to 
grind; established and incorporated as a non- 
profit corporation February 4, 1946. 

Active Members are men and women hon- 
orably discharged from military service who 
have been’ assigned or attached to the US 
Air Force or its predecessor services, or who 
are currently enrolled in the Air Force Re- 
serve or Air National Guard. Service Mem- 
bers (non-voting, non-office holding) are men 
and women currently assigned or attached to 
the US Air Force. Associates (non-voting, 
non-office holding) are men and women not 
eligible for Active or Service Membership who 
have demonstrated an interest in furthering 
AFA's aims and purposes, or in proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of US airpower. 


ITS OBJECTIVES 


To preserve and foster the spirit of fellow- 
ship among former and present members of 
the Air Force, and to perpetuate the identity 
and group solidarity of wartime Air Force 
units large and small. 


To assist in obtaining and maintaining ade- 
quate airpower for national security and 
world peace. 


To keep AFA members and the public at 
large abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation, and to stimulate community interest 
in Air Force activities and installations. 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


ROBERT S. JOHNSON, President 


Regional Vice Presidents: Meryll Frost (North- 
east); William Hensley (Southwest); Arthur 
Kelly (Far West): George C. Van Nostrand 
(Central East); Jay J. G. Schatz (Midwest); 
Jerome Waterman (Southwest). Secretary, 
Julian B. Rosenthal. Treasurer, Benjamin Brinton. 


C. R. SMITH, Chairman of Board 


Directors: John P. Biehn, John H. Caldwell, 
Thomas D. Campbell, Edward P. Curtis, James 
H. Doolittle, John P. Edmondson, Merle Else, 
Robert Gross, George H. Haddock, Albert L. 
Harting, Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., L. A. Lar- 
son, William D. F. Morrisson, Robert Proctor, 
Earle B. Ribero, W. F. Shipman, Thomas F. 
Stack, James Stewart, John A. Waters, Otto 
Wellenseik, Irving B. Zeichner. 
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Air compressors And \uel PUMps can supply aif 
a maximum rgte of \40 tonshof air, 6,000 gallo 
every hour. The engine's treméndous bursts of poWes are 
accurately/ measured hy electronic instruments." 








Injections of steam... up to 150 tons per:hour ... into the 
exhaust stream decreas pressures athengine’s exhaust to 
simulate the rarefied air at extreme altify ‘ 


The iterrific heat developed...up to 4000°F “Isacontrolled 
by water cooling. Three 45-foot silencers muffle the? 
gas and steam jets. 












00 feet, was built in cooperatic’ with the U. S. Air Force. 








A DIVISION OF 
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FIRST IN FIUIGHT 








Allison Turbo-Prop Engines 


SINGLE OR TWIN = 
ONE BASIC UNIT 







T38 2750 HORSEPOWER 
1250 LBS. WEIGHT 





T40 5500 HORSEPOWER 
2500 LBS. WEIGHT 


These two new versatile Allison Turbo-Prop engines cover 
a wide range of high power requirements for modern aircraft. 


The basic unit is the single section T38 engine that develops 2750 horsepower 

and weighs only 1250 pounds. Two of these units, connected through a dual reduction gear, 
form one compact engine of 5500 horsepower—the Twin 140. Each is the 

smallest-size, lightest-weight propeller-type power plant of its horsepower in the world. 


Thus, with either the single or twin engine, Allison brings for the first time 
the smooth, vibration-free advantages of high powered gas turbines 
to a broad range of current and future aircraft. 

















Builder of the famous J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet aircraft engines y f 4 
DIVISION OF 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








GM 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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CAPITOL HILL AIR SUPPORTERS HAVE EXPRESSED RESENTMENT during the past few weeks < 
--at impounding of AF funds by President Truman and Defense Sec'y Johnson. 


Rep. Mahon, (D., Tex.), head of a Military Appropriations subcommittee, drew 
admissions from witnesses that present funds allowed by Mr. Truman would not 
even maintain a modern 48-group Air Force. Air Force experts testified that 
the level-off procurement costs for an up-to-date 48-group force will be 
$2,000,000,000 annually. ($1,350,000,000 was allocated for this purpose in 
fiscal '51.) Meanwhile, Navy announced that it is reducing number of career 
aviator graduates in its flight training program. 

















NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1947 WOULD BE AMENDED TO ALLOW MARINE CORPS COMMANDANT 
A SEAT ON JCS in bill introduced recently by Rep. Vinson, (D., Ga.), and now 
in committee. . . Legislation referred to Ho ed Services ,Committee 
during March include bills by Rep. Martin, (R., roactively 
benefits for members and dependents of members ts of 
armed forces who suffered disability or death fro suffered while 
engaged in training and enable any commissioned officer w Ss discharged, 
retired or released from active service without retirement pay for disabil- 


ity to obtain a review of his entitlement to retirement pay for physical 
disability. 


































CONSOLIDATED VULTEE IS PROCEEDING ON SCHEDULE WITH PRODUCTION OF FIRST TURBO-PROP 
AIRLINER IN U. S., according to recent announcement by Floyd B. Odlun, 
chairman of Convair board. He said that the twin engine medium range trans- 
port, to be known as Convair-Turboliner, will be ready for flight demonstra- 
tion tour this Summer. .. Convair has delivered AF's first T-29 trainer, 
which is a Convair-Liner modified for bombardier-navigator training use. . 
The most powerful jet engine now flying in U. S. was announced recently by 
William P. Gwinn, general manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division of 
United. The n Zine is the ta Turbo-Wasp with basic dry rating of 6250 



















pounds static th (See story page 16)... The West's first 
public metropo edicated in San Francisco on February 28. 


SUBSIDIZED PASSENGER ices RS wok BE FORCED TO DISCLOSE THEIR COSTS FOR 
CARRYING MAIL AND FREIGHT so that taxpayers and shippers of the country will 
know to what extent U. S. Treasury is supporting their freight practices and 
other extravagant services, Earl Slick, President, Slick Airways, Inc., told 
a House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Transportation subcommittee on March 
9... . Time and Costs are key to whether U. S. can compete with British in 
world market for jet and turbo-jet aircraft, in opinion of Edward C. Wells, 
vice-president--engineering for Boeing, in recent talk before Boeing Supervi- 
sors Club. . . Effective March 1, member nations of ICAO have agreed in sub- 
Stance to a standardization of customs, immigration and related procedures 
which will speed international movement of passengers and cargo by air. 





























REORGANIZATION OF SAC's THREE AIR FORCES to provide each with similar capabilities 
and components to perform their strategic missions will take effect April l, 
according to Lt. Gen. Curtis LeMay. Strategic Air Command bases in western 
“part of U. S..will be assigned to Fifteenth AF with headquarters at March 
AFB; SAC bases in central U. S. to Eighth AF with headquarters at Carswell 
AFB, and those in eastern section to Second AF with headquarters at Barks- 
Gale AFB. . . Field inspection operations of Office of Inspector General 
formerly handled by USAF Headquarters and three field units have been con- 


solidated in field office to be established at Kelly AFB... 
Tenn ace 1a) BE Met -}- OF = 
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Las Vegas AFB will be renamed Nellis AFB for lst—-LtWilli 
Bernardino AFB will be called Norton AFB in honor of Capt. Leland orton; 
and Marietta, AFB, Ga., is now Dobbins AFB in memory of Capt. Charles Dobbins. 
























SECOND BOMB GROUP OF SAC, equipped with Boeing B-50 Superforts, has replaced 22nd 


Bomb Group for routine training in England. .’. AF has discontinued grade of 
first sergeant in all its umits. . . USAF vehicles in future will have new 
look in form of "Strata Blue" color... AF strength--415,000 as of January 3l. 














USAF'S NORTH AMERICAN F-86D "SABRE" HAS BEEN REDESIGNATED F-95A. .. First pro- 










APPROXIMATELY 7,000 GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 





duction model of AF's Boeing B-47 "Stratojet" has been completed. .. All 
Republic F-84E “Thunder-jets" were grounded by USAF on March 1 as a precau-. 
tionary measure pending an investigation of minor mechanical difficulties. 













0 AIR NATIONAL ~ 



























GUARD BY USAF under program initiated las 
Miltonberger, former chief of National 
board named jointly by Sec'ys Gray and Symington™ ew organization 
structure and procedures within office of National dq Bureau. . . Ap- 
proximately 200 specially qualified officers will be needed this June for 
replacement assignments in AF ROTC program, Continental Air Command has an- 
nounced. Openings for airmen also exist in the program. .°. Maj. Gen. Vic- 
tor E. Bertrandias, former advisor to AF's Special Assistant for Reserve 
Forces, has been named Director of Flying Safety (Directorate of Flying Safety 
will move from Langley AFB to San Bernardino Air Depot in near future to 
permit closer liaison with USAF Flight Test Center at Muroc.)... President 
has nominated 66 persons for Regular USAF commissions in grades from 2nd lt. 
to 1ti: col. Of the group, 42 are distinguished Air ROTC graduates from vari- 
ous colleges and universities. The remaining group is made up of 23 Reserve 
officers and one civilian, all of whom will be appointed in the Medical 
Depart 


i. Gen. Butler 
» Will be president of 










































I. Carpenter, left o 








EXERCISE SW. aneuvers, will be held in late April and early 
-. May in -Camp Mackall area of North Carolina. . . Navy and 





AF Chiefs of Coes. Rear Adm. Stanton W. Salisbury and Maj. Gen. Charles 
arch 15 on a month's tour of Navy and AF installa- 

tions in Pacific. . . Lt. Col. Donald J. Wilkins, USAF, of Chicago, has been 

appointed to direct U. S. Army and USAF recruiting advertising and publicity. 








LIGHTWEIGHT TITANIUM ALLOY, as~strong as high-strength steel and only half 










A NEW 


as heavy, has been developed by Navy Bureau of Aeronautics for use in new 
jet planes. . . A _ breakaway cockpit unit, designed to serve as a parachute- 
-borne emergency escape vehicle for pilots of high-altitude supersonic planes, 
has been developed by Navy. 





A BILL, IF PASSED, WOULD STOP PERMANENTLY FURTHER ACCRUAL OF BONUS CREDITS FOR 












AF REGULATION 45-7, which governs the counting of points for retirement by civil- 


RESERVE PILOTS, has been sent to Senate by the House. Accrual of bonus 
credits is temporarily suspended now by Selective Service Law for the life 
of that law. 














ian component personnel, has been amended to defer the date for earning re- 
tirement credit to July 1, 1949, but credits 50 points for each 365 days of 
service as member of Reserve component, not each 360. 
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Features like these make this NEW 


a better buy than ever! 


eechcraft 














Increased 
take-off horsepower 


Three new 
map pockets 


New Beechcraft 
propeller 
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New upholstery 
combinations 





_ Safety-type 


control wheel 


New instrument 
panel design 

















Increased, faster 
flap travel 


Faster-action 
landing gear 





New exterior 
paint design 


Four new 
arm rests 









































Access door 
for oil tank 


New radio 
with VHF channels 








It has no equal in performance, speed, economy, strength, safety, style and comfort! 


The new B35 Beechcraft Bonanza exceeds all promises 
for a speed-with-economy plane that’s roomy, comfort- 
able and easy to fly! New performance features at mod- 
erate horsepower add to its versatility and safety, hold 
operating and maintenance costs at a business economy 


level! New operating conveniences and luxury appoint- 
ments plus scores of refinements call for a personal 
inspection because there’s room here to show only a 
few. See it! Get all the facts! You'll agree this greater- 
than-ever Beechcraft Bonanza is a better-than-ever value! 


Top speed, 184 mph 





Get all the facts! There are hundreds more — about 
the extra advantages of the new Model B35 Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Check with your nearest Beechcraft distribu- 
tor or dealer, or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas. 












Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 


eechcratt 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 












Most versatile 





Of cargo-carrlers-the Boemg 
L-9G7 Stratolrelghter 





The great twin-deck Boeing C-97_ _—‘ to be equipped with radar. *Its 
Stratofreighter—sister ship of wings, tail surfaces, landing gear, 
the Stratocruiser—is a working engines and many accessories are 
teammate of the new Boeing interchangeable with the B-sos— 
B-50 Superfortress. thus reducing maintenance and 
The only military transport spares problems as well as sim- 
with altitude-conditioning, the _ plifying personnel training. 


roomy Stratofreighter is quickly. Now in use by the Military 

) adaptable to any type load. Asa Air Transport Service, the C-97 
CATHEDRAL? No-—just the 71% foot long (10% feet wide— hospital plane, for example, it combines speed, long range and 
7% feet high) upper deck of the Stratofreighter! Note, at carries 86 litter cases comfortably. heavy load capacity—plus all the 


rear, self-contained “drive-up” ramp (in closed position). 


It is the fastest military trans- dependability inherent in Boeing- 
port in production and the first designed, Bocing-built airplanes. 








HOOK AND HOIST! Self-contained 5,000- ALL ABOARD! Two platoons of soldiers line up with flight crew before boarding Strato- 





pound capacity hoist and overhead rail freighter with howitzers and jeep. America’s only fully pressurized military transport, the 
facilitate positioning of heavy cargo in Stratofreighter can carry 134 combat-equipped troops faster and at higher altitude than 
cavernous main cabin. any other plane. 





ONE LOAD! The Stratofreighter, with volume equal to two railroad boxcars, carries all this TRUCKS FLY, TOO! Stratofreighter swallows up 
overseas freight with ease. Lower deck loading through cargo doors at truck-bed level simul- big 10-wheel trucks, even carries tanks, heavy guns 
taneous with main deck loading, cuts ground time to a minimum. —up to 26% tons of freight! 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new C-97 Stratofreighters, BO Hr-sAh ls 
B-50 Superfortresses and B-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. STRMRATOFR EIGHT ES 
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On Hypnosis 

Gentlemen: I thoroughly enjoyed read- 
ing the article in the February issue of 
Ai Force Magazine entitled “Psycho- 
analizing the Flying Saucers.” It was ex- 
tremely interesting and no doubt threw 
some insight into the controversial Fly- 
ing Saucer problem. However, I must 
take exception with the author on one 
point. The author in listing various psy- 
chological quirks of the mind that might 
be responsible for the apparent illusion 
of seeing saucers, makes this statement: 
“.. . this error of observation is usually 
made by children, by individuals of low 
intelligence (people who are very sug- 
gestible) .. .” As a professional hypno- 
tist and as a student of psychology and 
its various phenomena, I have found in 
my wide experience with hypnosis that 
low intelligence usually renders a sub- 
ject refractory to hypnosis; that by far 





my best subjects were those who at least 
had normal intelligence. It is axiomatic 
in hypnosis that extremely stupid people, 
morons, psychotics and feeble minded 
individuals are in most cases difficult or 
impossible to hypnotize. Some brilliant 
minds, people who are leaders in their 
respective fields, are very often highly 
suggestible and prove apt subjects for 
hypnosis. Speaking in generalities, the 
corollation between intelligence and 
suggestibility is that usually (not al- 
ways) the best subjects for hypnosis are 
those with at least average intelligence 
and these are usually the most suggest- 
ible. 

Henry S. Tugender 

Brooklyn, New York 


Error 

Gentlemen: An AFA ad on page 4 of 
the February issue of Air Force maga- 
zine contains the following sentence: “It 
didn’t take long before the air crews 
learned to depend on the tail gunner 
just about as much as they did on their 
old Pratt & Whitney’s.” The picture 
above this piece of copy was that of a 
B-17 and one clearly labeled that. As 
you know, Wright Cyclone’s powered 
the B-17 and enjoyed an excellent repu- 
tation for reliability. We recognize that 
our competition builds good aircraft en- 
gines, too, but it would be nice to give 


AIR MAIL 


credit where credit is due. 
Kenneth C. Mehrhof 
Public Relations Manager 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


e Our apologies to Wright. We must 
have been thinking about 24s and writ- 
ing about 17s. 


Today’s Need 
Gentlemen: With the world situation as 
it is these days, the Air Force Associa- 
tion is needed more and more to bring 
to the nation more adequate informa- 
tion about our need for national security 
through an adequate Air Force. Through 
the National Program sponsored by the 
Air Force Association, the general pub- 
lic will realize the need better than they 
have in the past. 

George A. Ellis, Jr. 

Daytona Beach, Florida 


Which 86th Do Ya Belong To 
Gentlemen: The caption for the picture 
of the F-51 on Page 16 of the March 
issue of Am Force Magazine errone- 
ously states that the fighter is from the 
86th Fighter Wing of the Air National 
Guard, unless there are two 86th Fight- 
er Wings on Air Force Records. Ac- 
tually the 86th Fighter Wing is an 
active unit of the Air Force, presently 
stationed with the Air Forces in Eu- 
rope, and has the unique distinction of 
being the only active unit equipped 
with the F-47 “Thunderbolt.” These, 
however, are soon to be replaced by 
the F-84. 

Lt. H. H. D. Heiberg, Jr. 

Washington, D.C. 
* We are right and he is right. The 
86th Fighter Wing, ANG, is operating 
in Colorado, and the 86th Fighter Wing, 
USAF, is on active duty in Europe. 


A Good Book 

Gentlemen: Sitting at home looking for 
some good reading matter, I started 
thumbing through the magazine rack 
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when I discovered one of my issues of 
Am Force Magazine. While paging 
through the issue, I came upon your 
bargains in books and said to myself, 
“maybe I can purchase myself some 
good reading matter here.” I hope I 





didn’t wait too long. With the weather 
we have been having lately a good book 
comes in mighty handy even if it is all 
pictures. Thinking of sending for an- 
other couple or so later on. Will be look- 
ing forward to having the books I or- 
dered as soon ‘as possible because I 
know I'll enjoy them. 

Charles R. Seidel 

Reading, Pa. 





Tax on Heroism 
Gentlemen: Just found out something 
that makes me boil. Did you know a 
Medal of Honor winner has to pay in- 
come tax on his ten dollars a month? I 
think that is abotit as low as you can 
get. I believe that a lot of other things 
should be taxed, but when a guy risks 
his life to get a CMH, he should at 
least get it tax free. He paid for it once— 
must he pay for it the rest of his life? 
Gus K. Horst 
Madison, Ohio 


Orchids For Us 
Gentlemen: I have always thought the 
Air Force Association a swell organiza- 
tion ever since my active duty days 
when I became a service member. After 
seeing your treatment of my problems 
I will venture to say that it is the best 
organization of its type I have ever seen. 
George W. Dorr 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: May I congratulate the edi- 
tors of Air Force for their recent coura- 
geous and accurate reporting of the at- 
tack by Naval services on the strategic 
bombing program and the B-36. The 
Air Force is known as a hard-hitting 
organization. I should like to endorse 
the continuance of the reputation on 
the part of the organization. 

C. R. Ogden 

New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please renew my member- 
ship in Air Force Association and keep 
Air Force Magazine coming. I am send- 
ing this in early so as to not miss a 
single copy. I want to let you know I 
think the magazine is tops. The book 
department is great also. I have ordered 
five books by previous letter. Keep it up. 

Ray G. Smith 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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THE AFA NOTEBOOK ... 


Circle the dates August 25-27 on 
your calendar and jot down “Boston” 
for the time and place of AFA’s big 
1950 national convention. Should fit 
in nicely with your vacation plans 
... Reunions of wartime units will 
be pushed even more than usual. 
How about a reunion of your old 
outfit in Boston this year? If you're 
interested, drop us a line at AFA 
Headquarters . . . Last year in Chi- 
cago 15 different wartime organiza- 
tions held reunions during the con- 
vention, including 9th, 15th and 14th 
air forces, ATC, 95th and 487th 
Bomb Groups, Air Chaplains, 451st 
Bomb Squadron . . . Air Chaplains 
are now a full-fledged Division of 
AFA. Flight Surgeons and other 
‘medics with Air Force affiliation are 
now organizing .. . Leaders of 18 
vet groups, including AFA, were 
called to the Pentagon last month for 
a day-long confereace with top de- 
fense officials, came away admittedly 
confused over the state of our pre- 
paredness . . . Air Force strength, 
or lack of it, was at the top of their 
confusion list. After hearing Secre- 
tary Johnson make his oft-repeated 
statement that the nation is getting 
the maximum strength it can afford, 
they drew from General Vandenberg 
the equally persistent point that 
based on military considerations 
alone the Joint Chiefs of Staff still 
believe a 70-group Air Force, or its 
current equivalent, the minimum re- 
quirement for national security. Sec- 
retary Johnson also made it clear the 
Joint Chiefs are the experts upon 
whom the country must depend for 
defense policy, and that national 
security must come before economy. 
In trying to add up the score, these 
leaders of the American Legion, 
VFW, DAV, ROA, AMVETS, Ma- 
rine Corps League and all the rest, 
found it hard to reconcile 48-group 
maximum strength with a 70-group 
minimum requirement ... The Re- 
serve program came up for discus- 
sion. Brig. Gen. Luke Finlay, Execu- 
tive Officer of the top level Civilian 
Components Board, expressed con- 
cern over the “enlisted problem”. He 
implied that the military establish- 
ment at last realized it had better do 
something to improve the lot of the 
enlisted reservist—a point which 
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AFA, alone and with marked un- 
popularity, has been trying to drive 
home to the military for more than 
three years. After explaining that or- 
ganized reserve units are far behind 
in their enlisted quotas, General Fin- 
lay revealed that the Civilian Com- 
ponents Board had set up an ad hoc 
committee to study the problem, and 
had asked the military services to 
turn in reports on the enlisted ques- 
tion . . . The Reserve’s Enlisted 
problems should not be hard to de- 
termine. Facts stick out all over the 
place. But they are not easy facts for 
officers, regular or reserve, to face. 
We hope they'll stand up and face 
them. And the Civilian Components 
Board, like the reserve policy com- 
mittee’s of each of the services, are 
composed solely of officers—by pub- 
lic law. So it is that the enlisted re- 
servist—problem child of the reserve 
program—has no representation on 
the committees and boards which 
determine his fate. That’s an in- 
congruous situation which AFA has 
questioned. We have urged that en- 
listed reservists be represented on 
these policy groups. We still do... 
Promotions for enlisted reservists, 
on the Air Force side at least, are 
still provided for under a War De- 


_ partment regulation dating back to 


1945, before the present reserve pro- 
gram was in operation; the current 
promotion regulation is stamped “of- 
ficers only”. We have yelled about 
that, too, and have scars to prove it, 
but still no action . . . Volunteer Air 
Reserve Training Units, it is now 
quite clear, will become an increas- 
ingly more important part of the Air 
Reserve. If the military is really seri- 
ous about the “enlisted reserve prob- 
lem,” VARTU offers a nice area for 
investigation. Reserve study groups 
of the VARTU type were, before the 
war, and are now, a form of officer 
club which an enlisted man could 
and can smell a mile away. As a re- 
sult, enlisted participation in VARTU 
is negligible—far less than the en- 
listed representation in the organized 
reserve ... From Berlin our maga- 
zine correspondent in Germany, 
Larry Bachmann, reports he attend- 





ed the first meeting of Air Reservists 


in the Berlin area held recently at | 


Tempelhof Air Base, and that steps 
were taken to set up a reserve train- 
ing unit there . . . Armed Forces 
Day plans are in motion for the uni- 
fied celebration on May 20 which 
will supersede the traditional ob- 
servances of the individual services, 
including Air Force Day which AFA 
officially sponsored each year. Many 
months ago, at the time Armed 
Forces Day was first announced, we 
explained in this column that AFA, 
though obviously attached to Air 
Force Day, welcomed the new plan 
as essential to Unification, and 
pledged its full support to the pro- 
gram. AFA has since enthusiastical- 
ly accepted the invitation of the 
Secretary of Defense to participate 
in the sponsorship of community 
celebrations on May 20... In 
Washington, AFA will join with 
the Navy League and the Military 
Order of World Wars, traditional 
sponsors of Navy Day and Army 
Day, respectively, in staging the Na- 
tional Armed Forces Day Dinner, 
kickoff event for the May 20 ob- 
servance. President Truman and Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson will be 
the speakers. The dinner will be held 
the night of May. 19 at the Hotel 
Statler . . . Airability, the tag name 
for AFA’s unique program for com- 
munity aviation development, be- 
comes operational this month with 
delivery of work kits containing 
hundred of survey questions for par- 
ticipating units and individuals. The 
San Francisco squadron has a full- 
fledged Airability project already 
underway. The New Jersey Wing 
will participate on a state-wide basis. 
Beckley, W. Va., has its program in 
motion. Individual AFA members 
are writing in for the survey kits .. . 
Lists of Air Force veterans are in 
great demand at AFA headquarters 
for membership purposes. In the 
last few months we’ve asked renew- 
ing members to jot down names and 
addresses of prospects for AFA. The 
response is encouraging. Many 
thanks to those of you who are help- 
ing the Association in this manner. 
Lists of Air Force people are es- 
sential to our membership program. 
If you know of such lists, let us hear 
about it. J.HS. 
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“thinks” fast for pilots 


Sperry’s new simplified gyroscopic 
indicator—the ZERO READER* —isa fast 
thinking calculator. It continuously 
pieces together attitude, altitude, head- 
ing and radio path information and 
relieves the pilot of complex mental 
calculations on approaches and land- 
ings...simplifies en route flying pro- 
cedures, leaving more time to devote 
to other problems vital to the suc- 
cess of his flight plan. 


® Sperry introduced the Gyro- 
Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
Compass and Gyropilot. Now Sperry 


introduces the ZERO READER which is 
the only manual system approaching 
the performance of stabilized auto- 
matic flight control, another progres- 
sive step toward the development of 
all-weather operations. 


@ Developed by Sperry with the 






cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USAF 
and the Air Transport Association, 


the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
and better ways to improve flying 


*#TRADEMARK—PAT. PENDING 


techniques. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e NEW ORLEANS 
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A “RAIDER” BUILT-IN 


















We take the view that no one ever will build an 

airplane so good it will never need repair. 

Ease of routine maintenance is a “built-in feature 

of the Northrop Raider C-125 light assault and 

Arctic rescue transports now being produced for 
the armed services. 


The leading edge of the Raider’s wing is hinged to 

provide access to control cables, plumbing 

and wiring. Hinged leading edges adjacent to the 

wing engine nacelles serve as work platforms. 

Standard tools and equipment can be used to change 
any engine in 45 minutes. 


Even in remote areas the nimble new Raider can be 
kept in tip-top condition with simple tools, 
resulting in the maximum of safe “working time” 

in the air. 





































NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Builders of the SCORPION F-89 all-weather interceptor 
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Auman’ 
Cautlendar 


Apr. 4-6—Engineering and Mainte- 
nance conference, Air Transport 
Assn., Hotel Continental, Kansas 
City. 

Apr. 4-8—National Production Expo- 
sition, sponsored by thé Chicago 
Technical Societies Council; Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 10-12—Annual convention, 
American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Apr. 10-14—American Society of 
Tool Engineers Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa: 

Apr. 12—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Aviation and 
Gas Turbine division, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 16-20—Annual business meet- 
ing, American Assn. of Airport 
Executives, Neil House Hotel, 

- Columbus, Ohio. 

Apr. 17-19-1950 aeronautic meet- 
ing, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Apr. 24-26—Airport Operators Coun- 
cil, third annual meeting, Hotel 
Carter, Cleveland. 

Apr. 25-27—American Association of 
Airport Executives, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Apr. 26—Stainless Steel valve clinic, 
sponsored by Cooper Alloy Foun- 
dry Co., Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 

Apr. 27—SAE, Wichita, Kansas. 
(New Developments for Aerial 
Reconnaissance. ) 

May 5-6—Midwestern conference on 
fluid dynamics and the national 
meeting of the American Physical 
Society, fluid dynamics division, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

May 27-S0—Wright Memorial Glider 
Meet, South Dayton Airport, Day- 
ton. 

June 4-9—SAE summer meeting, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

June 10-13— National Aeronautics 
Assn., annual convention, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 21-25—Ninety-Nines 1950 con- 
vention, Ft. Clark Guest Ranch, 
Brackettville, Texas. 

June 26-30—53rd annual meeting, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, ninth exhibit of testing 
apparatus and related equipment. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Oct. 16-20—1950 annual general 
meeting of the International Air 
Transport Assn., Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 































POWER TO BURN...FROM AIR! 
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Chief among the startling new features of the radi- 
cally designed Convair XP5Y-1, long range flying 
boat, is the first gas turbine pneumatic auxiliary power 
system ever built for aircraft. It was designed by 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company in cooperation 
with the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics arid Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 

Vital to the system are the first air turbine-driven 
alternators for aircraft, which operate all major 
accessories. In the air they are operated by main engine 
bleed air from the new Allison T-40 turboprop engines. 
Each of the two alternator drives produces up to 
70 shaft horsepower and maintains constant rpm regard- 
less of the varying accessory loads. 

When the airplane is afloat 
in some harbor or remote 
lagoon, power is supplied 
by the system’s small 
AiResearch gas turbines, 


making the XP5Y-1 the first 


AiResearch 


PUMERS UE et g 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


turbine-propelled airplane capable of maintaining 
heat, light, radio communication and all necessary 
accessory activity without operating the main engines. 


In addition, AiResearch pneumatic auxiliary power 
is utilizéd for starting the main engines. It is the first 
airborne starting system for turbine-propelled aircraft 
which makes possible an unlimited number of self 
starts without aid from any ground source of power. 


@ Whatever your field— AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite youf 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed 
rotors; air, gas and liquid 
heat exchangers; air pres- 
sure, temperature, elec- 
tronic and many other 
automatic controls. 


® An inquiry on your company letterhead will get prompt attention. AiResearch Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

















The wise phi- 
losopher who penned 
these famous words 
wasn’t writing about can- 
cer. For cancer strikes 
most viciously at those 
who close their eyes, ears, 
mouths—and minds. 


We must see the 
facts in order to combat 
cancer. We muist listen to 
the facts in order to learn 
cancer’s danger signals. 
And we must speak the 








facts in order to help edu- 
cate and protect our 
neighbors from this 
mortal enemy of man. 


With allo ur 
senses — and our hearts — 
we must heed humanity’s 
needs, and contribute to 
the American Cancer 
Society’s program of Re- 
search, Education and 
Service... your crusade 
against cancer. 





GIVE TO 
CONQUER CANCER : 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
| SOCIETY 
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Where the Gang gets together 


REUNION: Former mem- 
bers of the 6th Photo Sq. 
planning reunion in New 
York this spring. All in- 
terested se contact 
F. J. Aquadro, 29 Fletcher 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


MISSING MAGS: I need 
copies of March 1947 and 
Sadly 1943 Air Force Mag- 
azines plus copies of the 
February, September and 
December issues for 1944 
to complete my files. The- 
odore Parker, Department 
of History, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


GREEN LIGHT: Would like 
very much to hear from 
any of the flight traffic 
clerks who were stationed 
at Westover AFB, Mass., 
in 1946. Marvin D. Berns, 
3349 W. Ainslee St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. * 


POW-WOwW: All those in- 
terested in planning a re- 
union for the 457th Bomb 
Gp., contact Gabriel D. 
Ofiesh, Psychology Dept., 
Builer University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


WACS: The Lake Charles 
Air Force WAC reunion 
will be held at thé Palmer 
House, Chicago, July 1-2, 
1950. For further infor- 
mation contact Marguerite 
C. Lynch, 17804 St. Lous 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BAGGAGE: Am searching 
desperately for my B-4 
bag containing irreplace- 
able family photus and 
negatives last seen in the 
operation building at 
Ephata, Washington, in 
December 1943. An 
clues greatly appreciated. 
Maj. E. H. Jose, Rm. 
8E944, Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D.C 


AIR WAC: The 6718 WAC 
Hq. Platoon will hold 
its fifth annual reunion 
August 18-20, 1950 in 
Chicago in conjunction 
with the 6719th, 6720th 
and 6721st Hq. Platoons. 
All former members of 


above units may secure 
further information from: 
Miss M. Jane Gerber, 
Route 8, Box 357, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


CRASHED: Would like to 
hear from any former 
member of the 3lst Bomb 
Sq., 5th Bomb Gp. who 
knew T-Sgt. Eugene S. 
Swain, crew chief on 
a B-24 who crashed in 
March 1945.° Elmer H. 
Thomas, R. R. 4, Box 187, 
Anderson, Ind. 


GET-TOGETHER: All mem- 
bers formerly assigned to 
Hq & Hq Sq and 1053rd 
Signal Company, 74th Air 
Service Gp., 9th AF, kind- 
ly communicate with me 
regarding a reunion. AI- 
bert A. Urda, 107 Pris- 
cilla Circle, Bridgeport 4, 
Conn. 


BOOK: Soon to come off 
the press ‘is a complete 
historical and _ pictorial 
history of the 347th 
“Screaming Red A” Sq., 
350th Fighter Gp. which 
operated for three years 
in North Africa, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Corsica and 
Italy. ‘ihe book is strictly 
a non-profit venture and 
can be ordered from 
Charles Schiffman, 445 
W. Poplar St., Stockton 
19, Cauf. 


KIA: I would like to hear 
from anyone who knew 
my son Edgar “Duke” 
Beal who was with the 
320th Bomb Gp., 44ord 
Bomb ‘Sq.,. stationed in 
Dijon, France. He was 
killed about April 10, 
1945 and I would like to 
learn more of the details 
of his death from any of 
his buddies. Berle Beal, 
Lingle, Wyo. 


REUNION: Members of 
Flying School Class of 
41-B who graduated from 
Maxwell Field. How about 
a reunion! If interested, 
contact Lt. Col. R. 

Lewis, Flight Operations 
Branch, Operations Divi- 


sion, Headquarters USAF, 


Pentagon, Washington, 


D.C 


POW: Would like to hear 
from anyone who was 
with Pvt. John Arthur 
Johnson, 21st Pursuit Sq. 
when he was a prisoner 
of the Japanese at Caba- 
natuan Camp. Philippine 
Islands. He was reported 
to have died of malaria 
September 80, 1942. His 
folks are eager to kaow 
the details of his last days 
at the prison camp. Picase 
send any information to: 
Russell Sumner, 1838 Get- 
ty St., Muskegon, Mich. 


PACIFIC LINE: Sure want 
to hear from any former 
India, China Tinian bud- 
dies in my old ouifit. 
769th Bomb Sq., 462nd 
Bomb Gp. Drop me a 
line and let me know 
what’s cookin’. Foster M. 
Pratt, 7707 Aurora Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 


HEY, PAUL: Would like to 
hear from Cpl. Paul R. 
Worden or anyone know- 
ing his address. Sgt. Rus- 
sell G. Holden, 36 Pond 
St., Stoneham 80, Mass. 


MORE REUNION: A re- 
union of the 45lst Bomb 
Gp. will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on June 3, 
1950. All members please 
contact me as soon as 
possible for information. 
Maj. Jack Bernstein, Dor- 
chester House 16th St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 


KIA: Former 9th AF per- 
sonnel associated with 
S-Sgt. Richard Franc:s 
Aylward, Jr., of the 585th 
Bomb Sq., 394th Bomb 
Gp., killed in action, 
please contact his sister 
Alice L. Aylward, 7 Tera- 
gram Street, East Bosion 
28, Mass. 

AIR COMMANDOS: New 
Addresses of former mem- 
bers of 1st Air Commando 
Gp. should be forwarded 
to undersigned for reun- 
ion notices. R. E. Moist, 
r.U. wox 611, Langley 
AFB, Va. 


LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? ANY ANNOUNCEMENTS TO MAKE? WRITE 
RENDEZVOUS AND RENDEZVOUS READERS WILL WRITE YOU. 
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Setting the Pace 
in America’s Most Progressive Industry! 


Tomorrow's aircraft—jets of unbelievable speeds, Here, at Bendix Products, is a proved combination of 
transports of gigantic size—are now on the drawing creative engineering and quality production in these 
boards. And the task of creating new fuel metering _ highly specialized fields. Let this Bendix skill and ex- 
systems and landing gear for many of these planes- _ perience in the development of carburetion, fuel meter- 
in-the-making has been entrusted to the Bendix Prod- _ing, shock-absorbing struts, wheels and brakes help 
ucts Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation. you keep America’s aviation the leader of the world. 


BENDIX: 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Stromberg* Injection 
Carburetors 


Speed-Density 
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Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 





Segmented 
Rotor Brakes 


Pneudraulic*® 
Shock Absorbing 
Struts 


landing Gear Wheels 
for all types of airplanes 




























or a radius of 10 miles around 

East -Hartford, Connecticut, the 
townsfolk and farmers—mostly a 
quiet sort by nature and antecedents 
—have been complaining of a thun- 
derous noise coming from the gen- 
eral direction of the Pratt and Whit- 
ney engine plant on the banks of the 
Connecticut river. Chickens can’t 
lay, wives can’t sleep and so on. 

For some time the source of 
the racket was a secret, but last 
month a group of aviation writers 
from Washington and New York 
were taken to a “sound proof” con- 
crete building (half pit it seemed) 
in the center of the sprawling P & W 
works and shown from whence the 
disturbance has emanated. There, 
behind thick que-tz windows through 
which attendants peered anxiously 
as they moved first one control lev- 
er and then another—there on a test 
rack that seemed sure to take off 
through the wall any second, was 
America’s new pride in jet engines 
—the J-48, roaring for all the world 
as though it were the safety valve 
atop hell’s roof. The correspondents 
took a quick look and were quite sat- 


In one package J-48 develops more hp than all four engines of old Fortresses. 


isfied when the guide suggested the 
party move on. Later, in the “quiet” 
of the .plant’s executive dining room 
they were given these facts about 
the‘new machine: 

1. It is a development of the J-42, 
a smaller engine which was adapted 
earlier from England’s Rolls Royce 
Nene. 

2. It has a basic dry rating of 6250 
pounds static thrust at sea level. It 
is equipped with water injection and 
afterburner. 

8. It was built by Pratt and Whit- 
ney under US Navy contract, and is 
now used in the Navy's Grumman 
Panther, and the Air Force’s North 
American F-93. 

4. At the high operating speeds of 
these two fighters the new engine 
provides each plane with power 
(about 11,000 hp) greater than that 
used to drive a Flying Fortress of 
World War II. (At about 670 mph 
one pound of thrust equals about 
two horsepower as rated in conven- 
tional piston engines. ) 

5. In addition to more than 20 suc- 
cessful flights in the military fighters, 
the J-48 has completed 1800 hours 





Even while the J-48 is being tested in other chambers, Pratt & Whitney 
is readying $12 million Willgoos lab to accommodate still bigger engines. 


OF EGGS 


and JETS 


of ground testing including two 
rugged 150-hour endurance tests in- 
corporating the toughest require- 
ments of military usage. 

Technically, the J-48 is known 
as a centrifugal flow turbojet using 
a single stage compressor with 
double faced impeller and double 
air entries. It has single stage 
turbine and nine combustion cham- 
bers. Fuel is injected into these com- 
bustion chambers at higher pressure 
than in any other American jet en- 
gine. The J-48 will operate on kero- 
sene, gasoline or special jet fuels. 
Overall diameter of the J-48 is 50 
inches with a length of 8 feet 10% 
inches without afterburner; weight is 
less than 2000 pounds. 

Whether the J-48’s_ unveiling 
would serve to quiet the people of 
East Hartford has not yet been 
learned. At any rate, it seemed sure 
to do much to quiet the fears of 
those who have viewed with con- 
siderable alarm the delinquency of 
American manufacturers in- produc- 
ing jets equal to those now coming 
off production lines in other coun- 
tries. 


Below, the J-48 without afterburner. 

















The new Airman Career Program 
develops skills for lifetime careers. 


Airmen enjoy ample free time for 
sports and recreation, 30 days 
annual vacation with pay. 


is a career man, with 
opportunities for advancement, 
Security and success. 


MV Joined the 
Ar Foree 


+o build 


Q Career" 


Where else can you find such 
opportunities as you're offered in 
the new Airman Career Program! 


As an Airman you’re on your way to a real career. Scien- 
tific aptitude tests reveal your strongest abilities. Then 
you are expertly trained, either on the job or in the 
world’s finest technical schools, for one of the 400 job 
specialties in the many Airmen career fields—with full 
pay from the start. You have many opportunities for 
education, advancement, security, and the good things 
of life. Inquire about the Airman Career Program at 
your nearest Recruiting Station. 
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Fence-post hopping is routine duty for patrol pilots at Han- 
ford works. Breaks in wire and stray cattle are chief snafus. 


Chore plane at Hanford is this Stearman workhorse being 
loaded, above, with DDT to rid area of swarming mosquitoes. 


Flying low beside a steep cliff near the Columbia River, 
this AEC plane is on the alert for unauthorized aircraft. 
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An ex-service flyer stands beside one of the six 
planes which make up the AEC’s Hanford Air Force. 


n the southeastern section of the State of Wash- 
| ington lies a government reservation more than 
half the size of Rhode Island. Known as Hanford 
Works, this huge parcel of land is under the abso- 
lute control of the Atomic Energy Commission 
which is conducting top. secret projects there. By 
Presidential Executive Order, dated January 17, 
1948, no military, commercial or private aircraft may 
enter the restricted air space above the project with- 
out specific permission of the AEC. 

To enforce this order and to spot unauthorized 
trespassers on the ground below is the primary func- 
tion of the AEC’s six-plane air force comprised of 
four Piper Cubs, a Stearman bi-plane and a twin-en- 
gined Beechcraft. All pilots are former service fly- 
ers who make daily patrols along the 600-square mile 
project. Their planes are radio equipped so that all 
information may be relayed quickly to Hanford’s 
landing strip. 


A surprise tactic used by Hanford planes is to 
land ahead of unidentified auto, check credentials. 























SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








BRIDGEPORT 





It was only ten years ago that this country's first 
helicopter, the Sikorsky VS-300, made aviation his- 
tory by rising a few inches off the ground. It car= 
ried only one man = Igor Sikorsky. But it was the 
beginning of a story of leadership, of pioneering in 
a new field. 


Now, just ten years later, the newest and largest of 
a long line of successful Sikorsky helicopters has 
completed its flight tests and is now in production. 
Designated the H-19 for the Air Force, this latest 
helicopter can carry ten passengers (or eight litter 
patients) plus a crew of two. 


In addition to the traditional Sikorsky ruggedness, 
it combines many important advances in helicopter 
performance, dependability, maintenance and ease of 
handling on the ground and in the air, 


Known commercially as the S-55, the craft has a top 
speed of well over 100 miles per hour and a service 
ceiling of about 13,000 feet. With auxiliary tanks, 
it has a ferry range of approximately 1,000 miles. 


Constant pioneering in research and development work 
brought this latest helicopter to the production line 


at Sikorsky Aircraft. And this is still only the bee 
ginning. The pioneering goes on and on, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT 
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stream is set upon with sluice boxes and dishpans. 





Mica they found aplenty, but nothing more. By nightfall the only 
gold they had was the one in their heads from wet feet and pants. 








Old timer Frank Kipp holds pan patiently while in- 
tent airman searches in vain with magnifying glass. 


Hundred Years 
Too Late 


Ww high resolve and a couple dozen dishpans, 
a hundred officers and men of the Fairfield-Sui- 
sun Air Base in California recently struck out for the 
Sierra Nevada foothills behind their base to pan the 
chilly streams for gold—gold for the noble purpose 
of buying a television set for their day room. To 
assist them, they enlisted the services of pioneer 
Frank Kipp, a 75-year old prospecting veteran who 
knew the streams of the Sierra Nevada like the veins 
of his hand. All day long the GIs panned, if not 
with skill at least with enthusiasm unmatched since 
"49. Periodic cries of “gold” echoed through the 
hills as one man after another ran dripping to Kipp 
with something glistening in the bottom of his pan. 
But without exception, the oldster’s pronouncement 
was “mica”. When day was done the soldiers gath- 
ered around a campfire and fashioned a song: 

Gold? We didn’t find enough to buy a beer, 

Cause we're a hundred years too late. 

But I know a little bar that is right near, 

It’s got a television set that’s great. 
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: | ae complete wing assembly —every 
olt for the Douglas spare part carries at least one inspector’s stamp. 
This stamp is the hallmark of quality workmanship — your 
guarantee of precision fit! 
blue Genuine Douglas spares reflect the latest engineering 
ne sti changes. Replacements are made swiftly and easily. No time 
or revenue is lost because of grounded planes. . 
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— NEW Fairchild Packet exemplifies the 
continuous teamwork between the U. S. Air 
Forces, Air Materiel Command and the aircraft 
industry. As always, Air Materiel Command 
aeronautical experts worked closely with 
Fairchild designers and engineers to develop the 
Packet—now setting new military standards 
for efficient movement of cargo and personnel. 


Air Force requirements called for a practical 
cargo and personnel carrier, versatile enough 
in design and operation to make it efficient for 
a variety of missions. The C-119, expertly 
tailored to fit these requirements . . . carries 
cargo and personnel, tanks, guns and vehicles, 


ammunition, rations, fuel and countless 
other bulk items. The Packet is also ideally 
suited to drop paratroopers and evacuate 
wounded. 

An advanced version of the famed’ Fairchild 
C-82, the new, larger and faster C-119 is the 
result of imagination and engineering skill and 
production ability. 

The Air Force and Navy will use these 
aircraft for numerous transport assignments. 
C-119’s will play a vital role in the ever- 
expanding field of military air operations. 
Here is another Fairchild “first: in air 
transportability! 
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There was once some doubt 
that the Arctic could ever be a 
very active theatre because 
of the cold. ‘‘Sweetbriar”’ has 
shown this to be a most dan- 


gerous assumption 


By Charles Corddry 


United Press Aviation Analyst 


ARCTIC 


laska, with its Canadian neigh- 
bor, the Yukon Territory, is pre- 
dominately an air theater. The very 
nature of the beast makes the far 
north an area where something akin 
to air supremacy is considered es- 
sential to troop movement. Nowhere 
is there a tougher cover problem. 
These facts commanded agree- 
ment of all authorities—to the sur- 
prise of some and vindication of 
others—at the end of Exercise Sweet- 
briar, the most intensive subarctic 
maneuver ever staged on this con- 
tinent and the first jointly by Amer- 
ica and Canada. 
For all that, Alaska, a _ territory 
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Among most predominate Sweetbriar conclusions was that in the Arctic, small mass forces of divisional strength ¢ 
troop units, like the one above, could be employed to better advaniage than Antiaircraft Battalion seans the ski 


The Arctic Circle probably provides as many natural hazards to land warfare as of maneuvering GIs is sufficient to 

any theatre that could be marked off on the globe. Above, an Army weasel rests Above, an early morning attack gets U 
on its side after sliding off the crest of a 30-foot embankment. Below, an Army participant in the exercise, Cecil M 
cook at Camp McCrae, Sweetbriar headquarters, makes sure that the caloric intake on a dog-trip from Fairbanks cleat 
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ver. Above, a gun crew of the 867th 
fighters over Yukon-Alaska border. 


e demands of the North Pole country. 
ay by dog sled.’ Below, an unscheduled 
center, stops in for chow. Moore was 
s the continent to Lewistown, Maine. 





AIR: KEY TO THE ARCTIC 


more than twice the size of Texas, in 
line to become the 49th state, has 
for its night air defense today 13 
F-82 Twin-Mustangs. That figures 
out to one fighter per 45,107.7 
square miles. The day fighter sta- 
tistics are brighter; one F-80 Shoot- 
ing Star per 7,818.6 square miles. 
The Yukon has no permanently as- 
signed fighter strength. 

And so, there is a combined terri- 
tory of 791,746 square miles whose 
air strength is 88 fighter planes—88 
planes whose job might be to stop 
bomber raids poirited at the States, 
or to defend against submarine and 
airborne attacks in the North Amer- 
ican arctic and subarctic regions. 
No one considers that strength, in 
combination with equally slim 
ground forces, reassuring, least of all 
Lt. Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Alaska 
theater commander. But there are 
well-laid plans for bringing the 
forces up to a mark regarded by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as adequate al- 
though not, in numbers, very large. 
These plans have been developed 
in coordination with Canadian au- 
thorities who have responsibility for 
defense of their northern territory. 

A more immediate consideration 
of Sweetbriar was the success with 
which air operations can be con- 
ducted in an area distinguished by 
some of this continent’s most for- 
midable mountains, frequent cloudi- 
ness and snowfall, and ground tem- 
peratures ranging down to 60 below 
zero. The exercise turned a full light 
on that one. 

One of the big lessons it brought 
out, said Lt. Gen. Stephen J. 
Chamberlin, 5th Army commander 
in overall command of Sweetbriar, 
and Brig. Gen. George C. Stewart, 
field commander, is that “absolute 
air superiority” is a requirement for 
troop movement. Their air adviser, 
Air Commodore Martin Costello of 
the RCAF, was convinced that “no 
serious troubles” confront air power 
in the arctic; he thought Sweetbriar 
widened a lot of horizons on that 
score. And Maj. Gen. Robert M. Lee, 
the USAF’s tactical air commander, 
concluded that (1) aircraft can sup- 
port ground forces under the: con- 
ditions encountered, (2) the planes 
used—F-80’s and Vampires—are suit- 
able and (3) the planes can be main- 
tained and operated away from their 
bases, as when at an improvised stag- 
ing area they were serviced and re- 
armed in 10 to 15 minutes. 

The statistics of the war games 
bear out these generalities and they 
will be recited in a moment. But 
first, it was possible in ‘extensive 
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talks with officers and men of both 
“allied” and “aggressor” forces to 
catalog certain problems as follows: 

1. Radar is not only almost non- 
existent in the area but is no cure-all 
in any event. The mountains blank 
it and enemy pilots with good knowl- 
edge of the terrain could slip in 
among the valleys almost undetected. 
You would get what General Lee 
called a “limited amount of late 
radar warning.” Radar to plug all 
the holes would require staggering 
sums. Many mountain peaks are ac- 
cessible only to helicopters, posing 
a neat logistics problem. Some 
thought is being given to remoting 
radar images to central control 
points. Some expect the more likely 
answer to be airborne patrols. 

2. Communications are  vulner- 
able. Radio, teleprinter and _tele- 
phone were used and still there were 
some breakdowns. The _ northern 
lights and other natural disturbances 
can play havoc with radio and ma- 
neuver umpires agreed that the land- 
line set up would have been easy 
prey for an enemy. An occurrence 
that pointed up these difficulties was 
the failure one day of all means of 
communication and the dispatch of 
a messenger by jeep, only to have 
the jeep break down. 

3. Weather kept “‘aggressor”’ 
planes down for two of the 10 days 
and “allied” planes for one and a 
half days. Often weather was not 
good simultaneously ‘at “allied” and 
“aggressor bases, although they 
were only 400 miles apart. No night 
air activity allowed by the umpires. 

4. Maintenance and flight opera- 
tions are particularly hampered, by 
lack of hangar space causing ground 
crews to work out of doors in sub- 
freezing conditions, and by lack of 
both aircraft range and air strips 
causing reduced time over the tar- 
get. The jets in Sweetbriar were get- 
ting about 10 minutes combat over 
targets 350 miles from their base. 

In light of these problems, and 
others that could be listed, maneu- 
ver commanders were highly grati- 
fied at the showing air operations 
made. There were about 100 air- 
craft in the games. The 25 F-80’s of 
the 66th fighter squadron, based 
normally at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, Anchorage, made 284 sorties 
in the 10 days, clocked 353:15 hours 
and held a daily serviceability rate 
of 92.8 per cent to lead the pack. 

The 12 Vampires of Canada’s 410 
fighter squadron made 127 sorties, 
chalked up 161:25 hours flying time 
and had a serviceability rate of 92.2 
per cent. Three Vamps had take-off 
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accidents and one F-80 a landing 
mishap, but there were no injuries. 
The 449th all-weather squadron, 
based at Ladd Air Force Base, Fair- 
banks, kept four F-82’s available to 
the “aggressor” force 24 hours a day. 
Maj. Robert Bruce, squadron com- 
mander, pointed out that this was 
in addition to his assigned duty of 
providing Alaska’s night air defense. 
Other aircraft used with under- 
standably less spectacular results 
were F-51s and Mitchell and Lan- 
caster bombers, from the RCAF. 
On the transport side, 12 Dakotas 
(C-47’s), 10 C-54’s and two C-82’s 
had serviceability ratings of. 88.63 
per cent, 86.36 per cent and 77.27 
per cent respectively. 
Sweetbriar was fought out over 
the 350-mile stretch of rocky terri- 
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say of battalion or regimental size, 
or possibly divisional size in some 
places, and that losses would be di- 
rectly dependent upon the degree of 
air superiority. It also followed that 
paratroops would play an important 
part in any engagement in the north- 
land and it was one of Sweetbriar’s 
mysteries that they were used only 
once during the 10 days. An even 
deeper mystery was the relatively 
small use of air re-supply. At one 
point the maneuver commanders, to 
give the games a more realistic touch 
and a shot in the arm, decreed that 
the Donjek River causeway was 
knocked out, necessitating the re- 
supply of troops to the northwest by 
air. Even then the air operation got 
underway slowly. 

Many of the negative aspects of 
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Sweetbriar Chiefs. From left: Lt. Com. M. R. Dare, Canada; Brig. Gen. G. C. 
Stewart, US; Air Commodore M. M. Costello, Canada; Col. L. G. McCollom, US. 


tory through which the Alcan high- 
way winds from Whitehorse, Y.T., 
to Northway, Alaska. The highway 
was the front and rarely did troops 
get more than 150 yards off it, in 
some cases because they lacked ade- 
quate oversnow vehicles, in others 
because the mountains rising up 
from dense jackpine prevented it. 
The result was the frequent specta- 
cle of hundreds of vehicles bunched 
along the highway playing sitting 
duck for F-82’s, F-80’s and Vamps 
on a shootfest. By far the largest 
number of umpire-decreed casualties 
came from this type of activity. 

And it was this revealing situa- 
tion which prompted the conclusions 
that the arctic is a region for deploy- 
ment only of small ground forces, 
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Sweetbriar combined, however, with 
the positive demonstrations and with 
information gleaned from the large 
number of high-ranking officers on 
the scene to indicate fairly well 
what type of defense is planned in 
the far‘north. Initial responsibility 
for defense of their own territories 
is assigned to the US and Canada. 

In Alaska, the defense line appears 
to be Anchorage-Fairbanks-Eielson 
air force base. General Twining said 
there will be no “Pearl Harbor” in 
this territory and it will not take a 
“big force” to hold it, providing of 
course that adequate reinforcements, 
in the order of 15,000 well-indoctrin- 


ated troops, are available in the , 


States. Apparently the view is that 
a regimental combat team number- 






ing 5,000 with supporting elements 
of artillery and armour is what is re- 
quired. That would provide a bat- 
talion for each of the main bases 
and each would have an anti-aircraft 
battalion and fighter group. The best 
guess today is that Alaska has about 
one-third of the desired strength 
and that it will be two to four years 
before the build-up can be com- 
pleted, owing to the desperate hous- 
ing situation. 

One of the outstanding develop- 
ments over the past 18 months has 
been the transformation of the 57th 
fighter group, of which the 66th 
squadron is a part, into a ready-to- 
go jet outfit. The story was related 
by Maj. Taras T. Popovich, the 
66th’s commander. 

When the. F-80’s went to Alaska 
in September, 1948, the idea of 
scrambling them was absurd. It was 
all the pilots could do to fly them 
at all. In 30 days, the entire group 
of 75 clocked 200 hours. Popovich’s 
outfit did half of those hours. But 
by December, 1949, the 66th man- 
aged 400 hours and was that low 
only because of gas rationing. What 
had happened? 

Fuel was half the problem. Kero- 
sene did not atomize properly. Wa- 
ter crystals formed, filters clogged. 
Engines had to be pre-heated. Gas 
was substituted and the new, clean 
fuel enabled the planes to start on 
a moment's notice. But gas is ex- 
pensive and cuts range 10 per cent, 
so now the other two squadrons of 
the 57th are using JP-3, the gaso- 
line, kerosene and diesel oil mix- 
ture, which requires engine pre- 
heating but only when the tempera- 
ture is minus 25 or lower. 

Another difficulty, solved by a new 
design worked out at Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, was warping of 
the exhaust cone, which resulted in 
frequent engine changes. Now the 
F-80’s are flying 200 to 300 hours 
between engine changes. 

And the F-80 success story is not 
alone in the annals of postwar prep- 
aration for arctic operations. What- 
ever their hesitation before, mili- 
tary men, reinforced with the les- 
sons of Sweetbriar, now know that 
well-trained, well equipped combat 
units can fight in those vast and deso- 
late reaches, if the need ever arises. — 

Five years ago our armed serv- 
ices demonstrated quite convincingly 
their ability to adapt themselves to 
the type of warfare peculiar to the 
islands and jungles of the Pacific. 
In Exercise Sweetbriar they demon- 
strated with equal conviction their 
ability to handle themselves in the 
rugged weather of the North. They 
are deficient now more in numbers— 
than in know-how. 











Arctic rescue operations require new techniques. Planes, lost C-54. At right, a Canadian pilot climbs out of 
left, from Exercise Sweetbriar joined in hunt for. his “Vampire” jet at Whitehorse Air Base in the Yukon. 





By Douglas J. Ingells 


et used to the word “pod.” 
More and more you'll be hear- 


ing about pods when Air Force bull 


sessions turn to new techniques of 
air transport and supply. 

A “pod” is a package—an integral 
part of a plane which can be de- 
tached quickly on the ground or 
“dropped” by high speed aircraft. 
Though the droppable pod may be 
some time away, the detachable fu- 
selage is nearly here. 

Just what it will mean in terms 
of invasion techniques, behind the 
line drops, and fast, economical 
aerial supply cannot yet be accu- 
rately predicted, but on the face of 
it, revolutionary changes seems in- 
evitable. Gone will be the days when 
cargo planes have to be loaded and 
unloaded by hand, when a beach- 
head. has to sweat out a slow-mov- 
ing LST, and when airborne troops 
have to take their chances on get- 
ting out alive from the crumpled 
wreckage of their combat gliders. 

By scientific packing, a pod can 
be ready for immediate action. 
Whether it contains troops, food- 
stuffs, ammunition, camera laborato- 
ries, machine shops, artillery, radio 
equipment or any other military car- 
go, the pod is bound to represent 
a huge saving in time, manpower 
and lives. 

The pod concept isn’t new. About 
ten years ago a young Wright Field 
engineer, Maj. Carl F. Greene, built 
a series of models which clearly dem- 
onstrated the practicability of the de- 
tachable fuselage. He called it an 
aerial “big rig.” 

The idea was particularly appli- 
cable to the fork-tailed designs that 
were then “on the boards”—later to 
emerge in planes like the Fairchild— 
C-82 and later models. 

Since World War II, however, 
when the story of aerial delivery and 
supply was written on the invasion 
beaches in the form of cracked-up 
skin-and-frames of hundreds of glid- 
ers, engineers have examined the de- 
tachable fuselage idea with new eyes. 

Right now their re-evaluations 
have taken concrete forms in re- 
search and development work at 
Wright Field. Chiefly concerned 
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with the programs are engineers of 
the Air Materiel Command’s engi- 
neering division’s Aircraft Labora- 
tory. “Project Pod” is one of their 
priority problems. 

Some idea of its importance may 
be realized by the experts estimate 


- that if they had had a successful de- 


tachableé-fuselage delivery plane dur- 
ing the Berlin airlift, a saving of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in personnel, 
equipment and time could have been 
effected. 

Roughly 120 such aircraft quipped 
with three trailers each, could have 
satisfied the daily requirements of 
the German capital. 

Present work in the Aircraft Lab- 
oratory breaks down into an exten- 
sive two-phase program. One phase 
is concerned with the practical, al- 
ready-in-being, detachable fuselage. 
The other phase, dealing with the 
droppable pod is—for the moment, 
at least—in the on-paper stage. 

The detachable fuselage or com- 
partment idea is to the airplane what 
the tractor-trailer combination is to 
the big motor trucks or the “Big 
Rigs.” 

Actually it is a two-part fueslage, 
with the lower section, or “pod” be- 
ing detachable from the main part of 
the aircraft. In some cases the pod 
might be the entire fuselage except 
for a small crew compartment. This 
is-true of aircraft of the fork-tailed 
design. 

The Pods would operate much like 
a trailer. It can be made self-mobile 
on the ground to facilitate quick 
and easy loading, or can be pulled by 
tractors from a downtown freight ter- 
minal to the airport. 

At the airport the winged carrier 
portion of the aircraft simply taxis 
over to the pod and hooks on. The 
plane is then ready for flight. On 
reaching its destination, the carrier 
plane taxis to a freight loading plat- 
form, where the pod is detached. 
From then on the pod is a ground 
trailer again, and the plane is ready 
to pick up another pod and take off 
for another destination. The whole 
operation of loading and unloading 
requires only a few minutes. Eti- 
ciency is stepped up tremendously 




















since a cargo plane’s time on the 
ground is reduced to an ‘absolute 
minimum. 

It won’t be long before the con- 
cept gets a real test. The Air Force - 
already has on order a modified Fair- 
child “boxcar” embodying the de- 
tachable pod combination. 

The “droppable pod” phase of the 
program at Wright Field is still in 
the visionary stage according to the 
engineers there. They aren't eager to 
talk about their ideas because some 
of them involve revolutionary con- 
cepts. Admittedly, however, some 
of their “visions” have passed from 
the drawing board into the model 
stage. 

Air Materiel Command engineers 
are convinced that the “droppable 
pod” caiPbe used for a variety of pur- 
poses. Theoretically it is entirely 
possible, to deliver human personnel 
as well as equipment, with a higher 
degree of safety than achieved in 
World War II glider invasions. 

Then too, huge pods, capable of 
carrying as much as the Douglas 
Globemaster—about 25  tons—lend 
themselves to .various adaptations 
after they are landed. Engineers 
pointed out that they could be fitted 
out beforehand as engineering shops, 
repair shops, radar control trailers, 
fighter control posts, command units, 
photo laboratories or even kitchens 
or hospitals. 

A pod might also be fitted with 
electronic devices for guided-missile 
control posts, dropped inside enemy 
territory, to control a missile attack. 

The use of the droppable pods in 
isolated areas, particularly in the 
vast expanse of the Arctic regions is 
also suggested. Here, the pod seems 
an ideal performer. A whole base 
transported entirely by air could be 
set-up with the pods serving as shel- 
ters, kitchens, repair shops or other 
installations. The sled runners or 
skids on the pods would work very 
well on the great snow expanses. 

The pods will probably be built of 
aluminum, with rigid reinforcements 
to withstand the force of impact, and 
will not require extremely large land- 
ing areas. 

The whole program now under 
way, forecasts the day when “Pods 
Away” over the inner-com could 
well mean “Lookout! here comes the 
kitchen sink!” 


The “droppable pod” is still on the 
drawing boards. These are artist’s 
conceptions of what war in_ the 
tropics and in the arctic will look like 
when tomorrow’s warplane delivers 
its goods at the scene of the battle. 
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Lt. Col. J. R. Hane, A3, and Lt. Col. Charles Wolfendale, CO of the 3rd TC Sq. being planned, crews huddle around PX juke box. 


Robert L. Copsey—boss of the 63rd. 


Some reservists, like those below, report for 
duty at 7 A.M. to ready planes for day flights. 








| 
| 
Mission for the day is gone over by Maj. Clement Erb, 63rd A2 officer (left), Things haven’t changed much. While mission is 
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ADD ONE GROUP 


One of the nation’s proudest (and hottest) Air Reserve 
groups puts on a weekly show at Floyd Bennett that 


any regular outfit would find tough to match 


Reservists Wm. L.\Johnson, left, and Arthur Buchert give DC-3 engine a Sunday 
morning going over. Planes of 63rd are 100 percent operational on weekends. 














ol. Lance Call, a six-foot-plus Tex- 

an who started fighting World 
War II with the RAF in 1939, 
and who is now CO of the 2230th 
Aftrac, drew himself a quick cup 
of afternoon coffee in the near- 
empty mess at Floyd Bennett. His 


half spent cigarette dropped an ash 
as though exhausted from the colo- 
nel’s brisk walk from the flight line. 
With a single sweep of his arm, Call 
wiped half a circle of earphone dirt 
from his face and jerked his thumb 
toward a formation of transports 
now barely audible on their way. to a 
simulated parachute drop on Gardi- 
ner Island in the Atlantic, off the 
northern tip of Long Island. He 
had just come down from watching 
the formation rendezvous over the 
field, and if he’d been the sort, he 
might have smiled. “I don’t know 
how many groups the Air Force fig- 
ures it has,” he observed, “but what- 
ever the figure is, they can add one 
more.” He meant the one in the di- 
rection his thumb had been—the 63rd 
Troop Carrier Group—REsERVE. 
“They can go to war tomorrow, and 
they'll damn well look as good or 
better than some of the REGULAR TC 
outfits. Believe me they’re hot.” 
Which was more than the coffee 
must have been, for it, the cigarette 
and the conversation were finished 
with the brief approbation, and the 
Colonel was gone. A KP appeared 
with a mop to take care of the ash. 

Col. Call’s evaluation was made as 
a disinterested, sideline observer. For 
although as full-time boss of the 
63rd’s parent Aftrac he has had con- 
siderable to do with the unit’s pro- 
ficiency, he insists that the week- 
end warriors themselves, and nobody 
else, have made this highly efficient 
outfit click. 

There are four tack squadrons in 
the 63rd TC Group (which except 
for service units, is part and parcel 
of the 63rd TC Wing commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Robert Copsey). In 
all there are some 300 officers and 
airmen in the Wing or Group, which- 
ever you choose to call it. _During 
the week they make a living a thou- 
sand different ways—most of them as 
far removed from aviation as the 
spectrum allows. 

Since there are only enough planes 
(C-47s and~T-1ls) for one of the 
four squadrons, they rotate trainirtg 
periods on successive week-ends so 
that each can get in one week-end 
training session per month. Average 
attendance is over 80 percent of full 
strength. On the particular Sunday 
afternoon in question it was the 3rd 
TC Squadron’s turn. The 9th, 52nd 
and 60th were idle. 

At 12:30 on this particular Sun- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Before the mission gets under way, pilots do individual proficiency flying. 
But by 11 A.M. the planes are back in position ready for the day’s big job. 








While planes are being gassed up, crews—enlisted and officers alike—grab 
a bite at 63rd’s mess hall. Chow, which is exceptionally good, costs only 35 
cents. Below, Maj. Stan Koslow (right) supervises posting of crews and planes. 


















































At 1230 sharp Maj. Koslow, squadron 
leader for the day, begins briefing. 





Part of America’s defense—civilians 
in uniform who haven’t lost the touch. 





Stan Koslow climbs into lead plane 
followed by co-pilot and navigator. 





Above, the 3rd TC Squadron moves to- 
ward Gardiner with combat precision. 


A post-flight critique in PX. Occa- 
sionally men get home before dark. 


























ADD ONE GROUP 


day, Lt. Col. Charles Wolfendale, 
the 3rd’s CO who flies Constellations 
for American Overseas during the 
week, called a briefing for the day’s 
mission in the Op room of hangar 
one. Two pilots were late. Next 
time, Wolfendale warned, they'd be 
redlined on the pay roll. Col. Call 
sat absorbed in the crowd. Gen. 
Copsey was absent. The men of the 
8rd TC squadron were aware of 
neither the Colonel’s presence nor 
the General’s absence. Most of them 
were busy with maps or parachutes 
or flight jackets. 

After roll Wolfendale turned the 
briefing over to his operations officer, 
Major Stanley Koslow who was to 
lead the day’s mission. Koslow as- 
signed planes and crews, asked for a 
weather report which he got quickly, 
and then for a situation report from 
the intelligence officer. 

The enemy, the men were told, 
had succeeded in capturing Gardi- 
ners Island. It was thought the 
move was a feint to distract atten- 
tion from the primary attack ex- 
pected at any time. In the meantime, 
the island was being used as a base 
from which to send saboteurs to the 
mainland. The purpose of today’s 
drop was to retake the island. Flak 
would be light, but fighter oppo- 
sition from nearby enemy carriers 
(actually F-80s furnished by the 
Air Guard) would be heavy. The 
“group” would be protected by our 
own Navy fighters. Flak was imag- 
inary, but the escort, was real. The 
Naval Air Reserve, also stationed at 
Floyd Bennett sent along a cover of 
F-4Fs. 

From Koslow again, the men 
learned that take-off time was 1330. 
Planes would rendezvous first in Vs 
in trail, then in Vs of Vs. Altitude in 
and out would be 2000 feet. The 
“drop” would be accomplished at 
1000. Watches were synchronized, 
and the briefing dismissed. There 
was no horseplay. The atmosphere 
was so real nobody would have been 
surprised if there had been an an- 
nouncement that Bob Hope would 
make a personal appearance at the 
theatre that night. 

At 1330—precisely—the first C-47 
(Major Koslow’s) rolled down the 
runway. Nine other 47s and 12 
T-11s followed at ten second inter- 
vals—precisely. The entire mission, 
including the rendezvous and the 
“drop” was accomplished with the 
same precision. When it was over 
the men reassembled in the briefing 
room for a post-mission critique. 
From this mission they would learn 
how to make the next one even bet- 
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ter. They went home after dark. 

That the 63rd Troop Carrier Wing 
is uniquely efficient is undeniable. 
The reasons are not altogether ob- 
scure. Take General Copsey. From 
watching the 63rd in operation, one 
gathers that there is little pre-occu- 
pation—so far as the General is con- 
cerned—with trying to fit the Wing 
into the maze of paper specifications 
for reserve outfits issued by Wash- 
ington. Minimum training require- 
ments established by Continental 
Air Command are fully complied 
with, and some to spare. But after 
that it’s Copsey’s show. And what 
the General wants (and has damn 
well got) is.a combat outfit—one, by 
the way, which costs the taxpayer a 
fraction of the price of a full time 
group. Aside from leadership (which 
is of highest calibre from the Cop- 
seys to the Koslows) another con- 
tributing factor to the Wings profi- 
ciency is the spirited rivalry between 
the four squadrons. The competition 
to get the first place flag for total 
flying hours is intense. 

Perhaps more important than 
either leadership or rivalry though, 
is the new sense of responsibility the 
men bring with them from their ci- 
vilian lives. The men are more sober 
than they were five years ago, and 
the 68rd has learned how to utilize 
the quality to fullest advantage. The 
business of earning a civilian living 
and of raising a family in the major- 
ity of cases has given the average 
Reservist a far more mature approach 
to his job. Whether he is a crew 
chief, a pilot or a navigator he ap- 
proaches his task as though there 
were something more at stake than 
getting his fifty missions behind him 
—and indeed there is. He seems to 
have far less interest in a beat up 
cap, and far more in a carefully 
plotted flight plan. He still spends 
considerable time at the PX, but he 
is more inclined to drink coffee than 
beer. His small talk is more about 
international affairs—less about af- 
fairs d’amour. He is less profane. 

The men of the 63rd have come 
farther than most reserve outfits. 
Their accomplishments are outstand- 
ing. But the point is, they have done 
nothing that every other outfit in the 
country couldn’t do if the job were 
set about. If there are people in 
Washington who are inclined to dis- 
miss the Reserve lightly, but who 
wonder at the same time how they 
can build an adequate Air Force in 
being with money available, they 
would do well to study the 63rd—and 
to bring other Reserve units up to 
the same sort of proficiency. 


Throughout recorded history, evolution in the — 


nature of war has been associated with evolution 
in the technical and mechanical ‘characteristics of 
weapons. Over a period of some thousands of 
years we have progressed from the stone and club 
age, through the spear, bow 

and arrow, crossbow, and 

gunpowder periods, finally to 

arrive at the atomic era. Each 

major .advance in weapons 

has been marked either by an 

increase in the range of the 

ins so or by an increase in 

its destructive capacity, or by 

both. We have gone from the 

war capability of the club, 

the capacity to bruise or kill a 

single individual at a range of 

a few feet, to the war capabil- 

ity of modern air weapons, 

the capacity to destroy whole 

cities or key industrial sys- 

tems at ranges of thousands 

of miles. 


Better Weapons— 
Better Targets 


As the power of weapons 
has increased, concentrations 
of population, industry, and 
transportation have devel- 
oped which provide highly 
profitable targets for destruc- 
tion by modern military weapons. Thus the evolu- 
tion of our social order into a compact indus- 
trialized structure has placed us in double jeop- 
ardy: First, it has produced long-range weapons 
capable of great destruction. Second, it has 
created the targets for these weapons. 

This observation has a singular significance to 
our problems of today, when the fate of America, 
the fate of world civilization itself, is primarily 
dependent upon the strategic concepts that guide 
the provisions we make for our sustained security. 
It is pertinent here to note that, as in most fields 
of human endeavor, the evolution of military 


GEN. ANDERSON - 


The power of modern science must be 
used in our own defense 


strategy has not been completely abreast of the 
evolution in weapons. 

Most military strategists—not being responsible 
for, and in some cases not familiar with, scientific 
developments—have normally resisted new weap- 

ons. Strategic thinking gen- 
erally has tended to retard the 
rapid development and ex- 
ploitation of the full potential 
of new weapons because the 
new weapons tends to upset 
the familiar relationships that 
the’ strategist has been accus- 
tomed to employ in his think- 
ing. The revolutionary poten- 
tial of modern weapons so far 
exceeds the power of tradi- 
tional weapons that it is ques- 
tionable if there is aa in 
common between past mili- 
tary objectives, and _ conse- 
quently military strategy to 
achieve these objectives, and 
the military objectives of a 
possible Third World War. 


Three Services— 
One Objective 


Wars in the past, including 
the Second World War, have 
been fought basically to a 
surface strategy. By this is 
meant one in which surface- 
force operations dominated the grand strategy. 
Either a final assault and invasion of the enemy 
homeland by ground troops was visualized, or sea 
blockade, with its attendant economic and mili- 
tary strangulation, or both, was intended to be 
decisive. 

The ultimate strategic objective of all three 
military forces is identical. It is the reduction or 
elimination of the power and power potential of 
the enemy in order to remove his capacity to 
threaten our security. The techniques employed 
by the three categories of military force are 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Short Snorts from AIR 


Force epics, were the little, human experiences which made the war 


VENGEANCE 


A ferrying crew was flying a medium 
bomber south from the States. Since 
the beginning of the trip, the pilot's 
life had been one headache after an- 
other. The plane seemed to be a jinx 
job. There had been engine trouble, 
layovers, bad weather, bad landings, 
and what have you. 

As they approached a _ Transport 
Command field in the Caribbean, it 
happened again. The wheels wouldn't 
come down. The pilot flew around and 
around, trying to lower the landing 
gear, but no luck. Finally he gave up 
and came in for a belly landing. 

The bomber slithered along the 
ground.. Then, the final straw. The 
plane caught fire. Flames and smoke 
enveloped it. . 

A crash truck, streaking to the rescue, 
found the crew had cleared the ship 
without injury. The crew members 
huddled around, watching the fire. All 
except the pilot. He stood apart from 
the rest. With a vengeful look on his 
face, he was busy throwing rocks at the 
burning ship. 


SNAKE PIT 


A crew chief came hurtling out of a 
B-24 he was servicing in India: “There’s 
a cobra in there!” he gasped. 

Snake experts and cobra fanciers 
gathered around, and someone screwed 
up his courage and entered the plane. 
After a few minutes he came out to 
report that he had encountered no rep- 
tile, but had no intention of crawling 
through the narrow places. 
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OrZS 


The British in the area were con- 
sulted, and they bucked the matter to 
some Indian civil servants, who pro- 
vided a mongoose. This ferocious beast, 
perpetually angry with snakes, was 
hoisted into the B-24 and all hatches 
were closed. He finally emerged snake- 
less. 

Three days later the crew chief who 
had originally discovered the cobra 
came down with a case of screaming- 
meemies. He was found huddled in his 
bunk babbling about a snake in his 
boots. The cobra scare was immediate- 
ly put down as a figment of the crew 
chief's imagination; and the B-24 flew 
three missions before a thoroughly 
frozen cobra was found behind some 
ammunition boxes in the waist of the 
ship. That night a further examination 
revealed a small sand snake in the crew 
chief’s boots. Next day the crew chief 





FORCE Diary 


Down the chain of command, far removed from the grand sweep of wartime Air 


was rescued from the psychiatrist, pro- 
moted to master sergeant, and trans- 
fered to a reptile-free area. 


BRAKE COCKTAIL 


Three cans of fruit juice, a jug of 
drinking water, and the ingenuity of 
Technical Sergeant Philip A. Brodziak; 
Rockaway, New Jersey, are credited by 
the Seventh Air Force with saving its 
B-24, P:stol-Packin’ Mama, from a pos- 
sible crash. 

On a mission over Iwo Jima, bullets 
from an enemy fighter severed the hy- 
draulic tubes in the Liberator’s left 
wing. Brodziak, engineer and top-tur- 
ret gunner, stopped the flow of the 
fluid to the broken lines by pinching 
the tube shut with pliers. Then, fearing 
that not enough fluid remained in the 
hydraulic system to operate the brakes 
and flaps for a safe landing, he added 
the fruit ju ce and water from the crew’s 
flight rations. 

When the bomber hit the home strip, 
the flaps came down, aided by the force 
of the landing, and the brakes had just 
enough pressure to keep the plane from 
rolling off the end of the runway. 


COMBAT FATIGUE 


A group intelligence officer in Britain 
thought his boys were entirely too 
sleepy at briefings. One morning, in an 
attempt to catch them off guard, he 
inserted a trap into his remarks about 
making rendezvous with fighters. Casu- 
ally he remarked, “Our escort today 
will be B-29s.” No one commented, 
and after briefing the air crews 
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shuffled out silently, obviously unaware 
of the remark. Later that day, the in- 
telligence officer was surprised to re- 
ceive a phone call from the Wing Head- 
quarters ordering him to London for a 
week’s leave. Investigation revealed 
that the only one who heard his “trap” 
was the flight surgeon—who decided the 
intelligence officer was losing his grip 
from overwork. 


CRASH LANDING 


Calm but urgent was the voice. 
“Coming in on one engine,” it said. 
The tower did the necessary. Run- 
ways were cleared. Crash crews were 
alerted. Other airplanes waiting to land 
at this British base were kept aloft. 
The pilot with but one engine was 
cleared to land. He did—in a P-47. 


HOME FRONT 


Through the Atlantic City Redistribu- 
tion Station recently came a pilot of the 
Fifteenth Air Force in Italy. He carried 
a clipping from his home-town news- 
paper, a cherished memento of his 
overseas tour. It seems that after one 
particularly easy mission over Yugo- 
slavia this pilot had said to his public- 
relations officer, “It was really a milk 
run.” The PRO sent this rather un- 
startling bit of intelligence to the flier’s 
home-town paper. The following week 
the home-town sheet put a rather opti- 
mistic interpretation upon the message. 
Across the front page it read: Local 
Boy Bombs Balkan Dairy Farm. 





EAGER BEAVER 


Stock piles, as every airman knows, 
are damaged planes whose parts are re- 
moved to repair active aircraft. In com- 
hat areas the damaged planes take on an 
importance that is second only to the 
ones in flying condition. For that rea- 
sen a touch of tragicomedy creeps into 
‘ report we have from the Southwest 
'ocific. It all began when the general, 
'oiking an inspection, gave an order to 
tv:y up the stock pile and make things 
rc and orderly. An especially eager 
be.ver misinterpreted the order and 
assumed that the general wanted the 
st--k pile in one neat bundle. Before 
anyone could stop him he took a bull- 
dozer and herded the damaged planes 
inio a huge pile twenty feet high. He 
cleared the area in a very military 
monner, but, needless to add, pulver- 
ized thousands of dollars’ worth of 
equipment, 





ARTICLES OF WAR 


When Lieutenant Robert I. Greatz 
was forced to ditch his A-36 in the 
Mediterranean, his back-pack dinghy 
sank, and he swam for thirteen hours 
before dragging himself exhausted upon 
a Sicily beach. The first Americans that 
Greatz met were two military police- 
men. One gravely warned him that he 
was out of uniform. No necktie. The 
other cautioned Greatz of the dangers 
which might befall him while going 
without his helmet. 





ONE WORLD 


VHF in France had an important 
target and was trying to direct a fighter 
to it. The fighter pilot was obviously 
eager to oblige, but seemed a bit vague 
about the whole thing. After several 
unsuccessful attempts, VHF said pretty 
impatiently that the target shouldn’t be 


hard to find, that it was four and a half . 


miles due east of Cologne. 
“East of where?” the pilot asked. 
“East of Cologne.” 
After a brief silence, the pilot said, 
“Sorry, Bud. I’m in Italy.” 


WASHOUT 


A Lieutenant in a heavy-bombard- 
ment group in North Africa took a 
truckload of enlisted men into town for 
a dip in the public bath. Being a bit 
vague about its location, the lieutenant 
stopped a native and asked for direc- 
tions. But the Frenchman knew no 
English and the American knew no 
French. So the lieutenant did a panto- 
mime, going through all the motions of 
removing his clothes and taking a bath. 
The Frenchman watched the act closely, 
glanced at the eager faces of the men, 
then smiled broadly in perfect under- 
standing. The address he gave was 
near by. Upon arrival the lieutenant 
lined up his men outside, each with 
towel in hand, and went in to make 
the necessary arrangements. It didn’t 
take him long to discover that the 
establishment was a maison de joie. We 
understand an orderly retreat was ac- 
complished, and the original objective 
attained. 


AMBUSH 


A squadron clerk with a supply out- 
fit in Australia was outstanding in many 
ways. But most of all it was his clothes. 
He was a tropical-worsted kid, shoulder 
straps, pleats, and handmade patches 
and chevrons. Not GI, but nice. He 
married a pretty Australian girl, who, 


in time, went to the States to live with 
the guy’s parents until he would return. 
They were deeply in love, naturally, but 
the girl made him promise that he 
would tone down his wardrobe while 
they were apart. In other words, just 
hold everything until they could be 
together again. ‘ 

The lonesome soldier was a model of 
deportment for a couple of months, then 
one evening he decided no harm could 
befall him if he got out just one night 
and tossed his feet around. He put on 
his sharpest uniform and set out to find 
some soft lights and sweet music. As 
he strolled along he thrust a hand deep 
into a trouser pocket. Discovering a 
piece of paper, neatly folded, he drew 
it out. There, in his wife’s handwriting, 
were these words: 

“Oh, so you're all dressed up tonight! 
Why?” 


HUMAN COMPASS 


A Chinese bomber crew of the Four- 
teenth Air Force became separated 
from its formation while returning from 
a mission. After losing contact with other 
bombers, the crew eventually found a 
familiar landmark, the Yatrgtze River. 
This proved useless, however, when the 
navigator confessed that he was too 
confused to determine the direction of 
their base. But shortly afterward the 
bomber changed course and _ went 
straight home—without the navigator. 
When he arrived, weary and footsore 
some days later, he explained: “The 
pilot made me bail out and ask some- 
body. Then I made markers on the 
ground. Then I had to walk home.” 
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Show New Navion 


: Ryan’s Navion De Luxe 205 for 1950, 
above, was introduced last month with 
new adjustable cowl flaps, new cylinder 
head temperature gauge, new radio 
antenna. 














Convair Releases First B-36 Cutaway 


A cutaway drawing of the world’s most 
controversial airplane—the B-36—was re- 
leased for the first time last month by 
the Air Force and Consolidated-Vultee. 
Drawing shows general arrangement of 
plane’s 162-foot fuselage including crew 
stations and location of 12 of the plane’s 
16 20-millimeter cannons. Not shown 
however, is ship’s secret remote control 
firing system. Shortly after release of 
this sketch, unverified news stories in- 
dicated that the Air Force had plans for 
the 36 that would put it in the trans- 
sonic class. New specs, said the report, 
called for radically swept wings and 
turbo-prop engines. Boeing all-jet 
B-52, previously announced as the suc- 
cessor to the 36, would be abandoned 
if the modified Convair plane proved 
successful the report maintained. Offi- 
cially the Air Force would only say that 
“no decision had been made as yet.” 






Arctic Fashions 


Newest item in Arctic flying gear is 
seat-style survival kit, above, which 
doubles ‘as a cushion in flight. The kit 
contains 22 different items, including a 
vacuum packed sleeping bag, is “guar- 
anteed” not to interfere with function- 
ing of parachute. Model is E. D. 
Barker, project engineer in the Land 
and Survival Unit, of the Air Materiel 
Command’s Aero-Medical Laboratory at 
Wright Field. 


Production B-47 


Surrounded by men who helped build 
it, the first production model B-47 
Stratojet rolled out Boeing’s Wichita 
plant last month 18 months after Boeing 
was given “letter of intent.” B-47 holds 
coast-to-coast record of 3 hrs. 46 mins. 


Contract Winner 


Piasecki’s H-21 helicopter, left, was an- 
nounced last month-as winner of USAF’ 
design competition for Arctic rescuc 
craft. Unannounced number will be 
ordered. Plane features “triphibious” 
landing gear for snow, tundra, ice. 
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Radar Housing 


Giant mushroom above is one of the 
rubberized fabric radomes being made 
by Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
to protect Air Force radar installations 
from wind, snow, sleet and ice. It will 
be mounted atop a 25-foot tower. The 
balloon-like shelter is held up by a 
twentieth of a pound of air pressure 
without any metal or wood supports of 
any kind, yet the covering is as tight 
as a drum. Rayon, nylon or fiber glass 
fabric is covered with rubber to make 
the outer skin of the giant radome 
which measures 167 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 86 feet in height. To enter 
the radome, it is necessary to go through 
a tunnel with an air lock chamber. 
When inflated to half a pound of pres- 
sure, radome is designed to withstand 
125-mile-an-hour winds and, by flexing, 
will shake off ice and snow from its 
rounded surface. Entire radome, when 
deflated, packs into a canvas bag like 
one on army truck in the foreground. 


New Fairchild 120 


The first real answer to many of the 
toughest logistics problems which must 
be solved if our Armed Forces are to 
achieve total airability may be found in- 
aircraft like Fairchild’s “Pack Plane,” 
above, now being readied for its first 
flight in Hagerstown, Md. Designated 
the XC-120, the “Pack Plane” features 
a detachable fuselage or “pod” which 
cin be unfastened quickly on the 
ground, leaving the mother plane free 
to fly off again to pick up another pre- 
loaded fuselage. Still on the drawing 
boards at Wright Field, are “droppable 
pod” designs which may do away with 
the necessity of landing to unload. 


Avro Canada Displays Orenda Engine 


Making every effort to keep abreast of 
its southern neighbor in the field of jet 
aircraft, Canada last month put on dis- 
play its powerful Orenda, above, built 
by Avro Canada Company. Inspecting 
the engine here are, from left, Walter 
Deisher, Arvo’s General Manager, Sir 
Roy Dobson, the company’s President, 
and Leslie Foster, a firm engineer. As 
soon as they are available, Orendas 


will be used in Canada’s powerful new 
twin-jet. CF-100 fighter which made 
its maiden flight last month and is re- 
ported to be as highly maneuverable as 
the Vampire. At present the CF-100 
uses Rolls-Royce Avon engines. Eventu- 
ally, according to present plan, the 
RCAF’s fighter forces will be composed 
of the 100s and F-86 Sabres built in 
the US by North American. 
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AFA NEWS 





AFA Squadrons Use Premieres to Boost Airpower 


Ohio units lead the way in exploiting current bumper crop of 


good air films. Membership and treasuries greatly fattened 





Dayton group set up membership booth in lobby. From left, Steve Torrock, 
see’y; Fred Coulston, PR director, and Don Longstreth, booth proj. officer. 


AFA’s squadron in Ohio has “gone 
Hollywood” during the past few weeks 
as squadrons throughout the state as 
well as-other parts of the country have 
sponsored premieres of recent motion 
pictures built around the Air Force. 

The “opening nights,” which have 
been complete with searchlights and 
fighter fly-bys, have resulted in in- 
creased AFA membership and fatter 
squadron treasuries. 

AFA’s Akron Squadron No. 1, treated 
the city to an advance premiere of 
Warner Brothers’ “Chain Lightning” last 
month at the Strand Theatre. The film 
was not released nationally until several 
weeks later. 

The picture, a 1400 mph romance 
with Humphrey Bogart in the starring 
role, is the story of modern jet aviation 
—a peek into tomorrow's sky history— 
and was edited at Wright Field. 

The reels were flown into Akron by 
Colonel C. P. Chima and delivered to 
B. E. “Shorty” Fulton, Akron Airport 
manager and an AFA member. 


$33. JET ur 


In addition to the feature, the audi- 
ence saw “Flying Star,” a nine-minute 
aviation short, and Consolidated’s B-36 
film, “Target: Peace.” After the theatre 
was cleared, 80 per cent of the audience 
accepted the Squadron’s invitation to 
re-enter to see AFA’s “Wing Ding.” 

A special guest of the Squadron at 
the showing was Air Force vet William 
“Bill” Hoelzer, who has been confined 
to a hospital and much of the time to an 
iron lung, for the past year and a half. 
It was his first trip to the outside world. 
Thanks to Pilot Jim Elliott, Mr. Fulton 
and the Akron Ambulance service, it 
was arranged for the victim of bulbar 
polio to be carried on a stretcher into 
the theatre. ; 

Of particular interest to the patrons 
was a cut-away jet engine which was 
displayed by the Squadron in the lobby. 

Proceeds from the benefit perform- 
ance, which netted the Squadron over 
$500, will be used to furnish a lounge 
for the Akron group, according to Jo- 
seph Gabriel, present squadron com- 


mander. The fund had already received 
a $50 boost when Mrs. J. M. Foley, 
president of the Woman’s Air Service 
Group, gave the Association a check on 
behalf of her organization. 

The Dayton Squadron No. 1, AFA, 
went all out to cooperate with the man- 
agement of RKO Keith’s Theatre re- 
cently in the presentation of 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox’s aviation hit, “12 O’Clock 
High.” 

A special AFA booth was set up in 
the lobby where membership informa- 
tion was given and applications taken. 

On opening night the Squadron spon- 
sored a fifteen-minute radio program 
from beneath the marquee of the 
theatre. The program, which was 
broadcast over stations WHIO, WING 
and WONE, featured the Mayor, Exec- 
utive Vice-President of Dayton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, personalities from 
Wright-Patterson AF Base who worked 
with studio representatives for two years 
in the filming of the picture, Civil Air 
Patrol, Ohio Air National Guard and 
former Eighth Air Force members. 

A special “12 O’Clock High” lunch- 
eon was held on opening day at the 
Miami Hotel under the auspices of the 
Aviation Committee, Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce. AFA joined with other 
groups to promote this event. Arrange- 
ments were also made with the 162nd 
Fighter Squadron, Air National Guard, 
for a fly-by of F-51 Mustangs. 

The Paramount Theatre in Toledo 
honored Eighth Air Force men of the 
“Joe E. Brown” Squadron, AFA, with a 
luncheon and cocktail party on Febru- 
ary 22 in connection with the premiere 
of “12 O'Clock High” in that city. 
Squadron Vice-Commander Larry G. 
Hastings was toastmaster of the lunch- 
eon, and AFA’s Ted Bacho told briefly 
of his experience on the first raid over 
Berlin. Mr. Bacho was in the second 
plane over the target. 

Members of the Toledo AFA unit and 
their wives were guests of Carl H. 
Schwyn, Paramount Theatre owner, and 
Marvin Harris, manager, at the pre- 
miere of the film on February 23. 





Famous J-33 jet engine cut-away, displayed in Strand 
Theatre lobby at the Association’s Akron Squadron, at- 
tracted attention of “Chain Lightning” first-nighters. 
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Strand Mgr. M. Oachs presents check to Akron unit after 
premiere. From left, K. Banks, vice-cmdr; Oachs; Joe 
Gabriel, cmdr; R. Henderson, treas.; J. Wiland, past cmdr. 














AFA STATE ROUNDUP 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco: Doing a little close forma- 
tion flying, the San Francisco Squadron, 
AFA, joined in and gave the Sacramen- 
to AFA Squadron a hand in the promo- 
tion of a special polio fund for the as- 
sistance of a young daughter of a 
Sacramento member. 

Little Gaile Swinehart, daughter of 
Duke Swinehart, an officer of the Capi- 
tol City Squadron, was hit by polio over 
a year ago, has been in bed ever since, 
but will soon be able to get up. She 
won't walk, however, so the Sacramento 
gang have started a “Gaile Swinehart 
Polio Fund,” to purchase a collapsible 
wheel chair for her. They held their 
annual “Valentine’s Dance” as a special 
benefit. 

The San Francisco Squadron held its 
own “March of Dimes” at the February 
16 meeting. Contributions were solic- 
ited from those attending, and a special 
drawing was held. The proceeds were 
sent to the Sacramento Squadron to add 
to their special polio fund. 

Heralding the start of the San Fran- 
cisco Squadron’s fourth year, a birthday 
party meeting was held on February 16 
at the War Memorial. It was the Squad- 
ron’s 39th regular meeting, and cake 
and the trimmings were passed out to 
make the evening a festive one. 

Guest speaker was Major Jim John- 
son, PIO Chief at Fourth Air Force. 
Major Johnson outlined the celebration 
being planned for Armed Forces Day. 
San Gabriel: “Recent Developments in 
Air Power” was discussed by Master 
Sgt. Hartley M. Caldwell, USAF, be- 
fore the San Gabriel Valley Squadron, 
AFA, at a dinner meeting held recently 
in the Montebello Country Club. 


ILLINOIS ; 
Chicago: The South Shore Squadron No. 
21, AFA, held its Annual Prop Whirl 
on April 29 at the South Shore View 
Hotel. 

The Squadron has begun its personal 

airplane program, which affords Squad- 
ron members an inexpensive way to 
keep up their flying and give those who 
want to learn a cheap way to get air- 
horne. 
Chicago: Three members of AFA’s Chi- 
cago WAF Squadron were contestants 
on “The Gordon Dress-Up Quiz” radio 
show over WGN on February 26. 

Door prizes were given with tickets 
vhich were given to members of the 
Squadron by the’ sponsor, Gordon’s 
Quality Clothes. 

Chicago: The following resolution was 
recently sent to the City of Chicago by 
the AFA Chicago Group: 

“Be it solemnly resolved, therefore, 
that in memory of his service to his 
country and: his supreme sacrifice, the 
name of Major Richard Ira Bong be 
perpetuated forever by the selection and 
naming after him of some appropriate 


land mark, as perhaps an airport, a park 
or a city street in City of Chicago.” 
Chicago: A “Convention Savings Club”, 
which is operated much like a Christ- 
mas savings plan, has been started by 
AFA’s Squadron No. 41, AFA, in an 
effort to send more men to the next 
AFA convention. 

Each member has his own bank book 
and from time to time deposits what- 
ever he can afford. At convention time 
each member withdraws ‘his: savings, 
which may cover all or part of his ex- 
penses. 


INDIANA 

Evansville: A reception and banquet was 
sponsored by the Evansville Squadron, 
AFA, in honor of Air Secretary Syming- 
ton, who spoke to members of the 
9602nd Volunteer Air Reserve Squad- 
ron, in Hotel McCurdy on February 23. 
Mr. Symington’s topic was “What the 
Air Force means to the U. S.” 





Mr. Symington was met at the Air- 
port by a welcoming delegation consist- 
ing of: Mayor Edwin F. Diekmann; 
J. D. Beeler, president of City Air 
Board; C. B. Enlow, president of Na- 
tional City Bank; Louis Ruthenburg, 
chairman of the Board, Servel, Inc.; 
Charles C. Huppert, commander of 
Evansville AFA Squadron; and Capt. 
Thomas H. Black, Jr., commanding offi- 
cer of the 9602nd VARTU. 

The motor caravan was escorted from 
the airport to the hotel by police escort 
headed by Police Chief Paul Bonham. 

The Commanding General of the 10th 
Air Force, Brigadier General Harry A. 
Johnson, presented certificates of ap- 
pointment to members of Evansville Air * 
Force Advisory Council, which was ap- 
pointed to advise and co-ordinate Air 
Force matters in the city. 

The Council, which the Evansville 
AFA Squadron believes to be the first 

(Continued on page 48) 





Air Sec’y Symington is welcomed by Evansville, Ind., delegation. Left to right, 
L. Ruthenburg, of Servel, Inc.; C. B. Enlow, Pres. of National City Bank; J. D. 


. Beeler, Pres. of City Air Board; Symington, Mayor Edwin F. Diekmann; Capt. T. 


H. Black, Jr., CO of 9602nd VARTU; and C. C. Huppert, AFA’s Evansville CO. 





New aircraft get the once over by members of the recently-organized Rochester 
squadron of AFA. Left to right are Dr. M. N. Walsh, AFA council member; 
George Potter, Squadron commander; and John W. Feller, associate member of 
AFA. With 30 charter members, Rochester unit hopes to hit membership of 100. 
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IN RESERVE 








Hal Stuart Proffers Friendly Hand to Air Guard 


Washington Address by Assistant Secretary Seen as Beginning 


of New Era of Cooperation Between Regular and Civil Forces 


A new phase in the precariously bal- 
anced relationship between the United 
States Air Force and the Air National 
Guard was entered into last month with 
a speech made by the AF’s Assistant 
Secretary Harold Stuart before the 
Guard-controlled Adjutants General As- 
sociation meeting in convention in 
-Washington. 

In text, the speech was largely a re- 
cital of proposals the Air Force had ad- 
vanced at one time or another in the 
past three years, but which had been 
abandoned because of Guard opposi- 
tion. Mr. Stuart’s remarks, somewhat 
unexpected, were seized upon in some 
quarters as proof that the Air Force had 


gotten in over its head in politics and. 


was now being forced to a somewhat 
inglorious retreat. This the Air Force 
denied, saying simply that while it still 
favored the proposals originally ad- 
vanced, they were being withdrawn so 
that the best could be made of existing 
situations in the overall interest of na- 
tional security. At any rate, it seemed 
likely that officially the AF’s “olive 
branch” would be accepted by the 
Guard in good faith, and that in the 
immediate future at least greater co- 
operation between the two parties 
would be the order of the day. High- 
lights of the Stuart speech included: 

> USAF request for 45 days of ANG 


om 





ATOMIC DEFENSE FOR MICHIGAN RESERVES 


training under federal auspices. The Air 
Guard didn’t object openly to the fed- 
eral supervision, but it did complain 
that 45 days was too long a period for 
its members to be away from their busi- 
nesses. The AF, said Stuart, had never 
intended the 45 days to run consecu- 
tively, but since the opposition hid 
arisen the proposal would be dropped. 
> The Air Force desired to place a base 
accountable supply officer at each ANG 
base to bring the peacetime system of 
“logistics” in line with that of the regu- 
lar Air Force. The proposal had been 
withdrawn, the Secretary announced, 
since the Guard apparently considered 
it would create too many accountable 
officers in any one State. 

> The AF wanted the states to set up 
Air Guard staffs paralleling those of the 
ground forces. The Guard, Mr. Stuart 
indicated, had viewed the proposal with 
some suspicion, so the matter was 
dropped. 

> In an attempt to assess the operation- 
al readiness of ANG units, the AF had 
introduced last summer a series of tests 
—the same ones given to regular AF 
units—to assess their combat efficiency. 
Some ANG units (like some regular 
units) were found unsatisfactory and so 
recorded. The ANG maintained that 
the tests, given away from home, were 
unfair. The AF, therefore, has substi- 


iil 


Airmen of the 439th Troop Carrier Wing take part in the first atomic defense 
program launched in Michigan. Above, troops pass through a contaminated area 
between tapes laid out by Geiger counter squad. Smoke indicates radio action. 
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tuted other tests to be given at the 
units’ home fields. : 
> In the past, the AF had required one 
year of service on EAD when Guard 
officers took flying training in grade. 
But since no non-rated Guard officers 
applied for flying training under the 
EAD rule, Mr. Stuart said sights were 
being lowered and that henceforth 
Guard officers (not above Ist. Lt.) 
would be allowed to revert to their par- 
ent units upon completion of training. 
> The Air Guard complaint that the AF 
had so limited its flying time that it 
made for “suicide flights”, was ex- 
plained by Stuart as due to (a) econ- 
omy measures invoked by the Dept. of 
Defense, (b) erroneous computation of 
fuel requirements or improper use of 
the fuel authorized. Wherever condi- 
tions of the later nature were found, 
Stuart said, they were adjusted immedi- 
ately. Future errors of this nature, he 
added, would continue to be adjusted 
within the availability of funds. 4 
> The Guard-AF fight over projects for 
construction of new facilities was on the 
way to resolution, Mr. Stuart reported. 
Congress last year okayed a proposal 
(drawn up by the Guard and supported 
by the Air Force) authorizing 129 
projects in 31 states at a cost of ten 
million dollars. Later the National 
Guard Bureau proposed to redistribute 
the allocated funds, but the AF objected 
on the grounds that the money had been 
specified for certain purposes, and legal- 
ly could not be redistributed. In the 
meantime, the Asst. Secretary con- 
tinued, another joint ConAC, AF, 
Guard Bureau study involving the dis- 
tribution of further construction projects 
(dictated by the “perimeter defense” ) 
had been undertaken, and a final analy- 
sis would be ready about May 15. 
There were other, lesser points of 
friction which the Air Force “consid- 
ered” in equally conciliatory manner. 
Not among them however was the big- 
gest problem of all—Federalization of 
the Air Guard. 


Latest Rule on Commissions 


The latest official word from USAF 
confirms the fact that reserve officers 
need not fear that their commission will 
expire without warning. 

Present commissions run for five 
years and, by application of the officer 
involved, may be extended for an addi- 
tional five year period. This ruling ap- 
plies to all officers of the Organized Re- 
serve as well as Volunteers. 

When an officer’s original appoint- 
ment is about to expire, he will be noti- 
fied by his appropriate headquarters in 
time to make necessary application for 
an extended appointment. Reservists 
are advised to send reports of changes 
in home address up through military 
channels to avoid delay. 
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AHeu at Last! 


YOUR OWN GOLD 
STAMPED BINDER 


Now you can buy attractive 
new binders for your Air 
Force Magazines. Make yours 
a permanent record. 

These new binders are 
sturdily constructed of 130 
point bindersboard covered 
with beautiful Blue Levant 
Leathercloth and stamped in 
gold with the words “Air 
Force—The Official Journal of 
the Air Force Association” on 
the front cover, and “Air Force 
Magazine” on the backbone. 

Each binder holds 12 
copies—a full year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

Magazines can be inserted 
and removed individually, 
each held in place by its own 
wire retainer. 


$2.85 
Order Yours Now! 
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Decision in Germany > 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
Doubleday, 522 pp., $4.50 


“Decision in Germany” follows close- 
ly on the heels of “My Three Years in 
Moscow” and “Berlin Command” (re- 
viewed in these columns in the January 
issue) as the latest report from our 
soldier-statesmen occupied with the 
problems of American administration 
in Europe. 

From 1945-49, General Clay func- 
tioned as head of the American Military 
Government in Germany. His was a 
double task: to win the battle on behalf 
of western democracy for control of the 
German mind against the forces of mili- 
tant nationalism which seem to be in- 
exorably rising; and to hold the line 
politically and militarily in the hottest 
sectors of the cold war—Berlin and the 
frontier between the American and 
Russian zones. 

On both fronts the final results are 
not yet in, and in that sense the title is 
a misnomer. for no “decision” has been 
affected. But the pattern has been set 
and in his book General Clay sheds 
much light on what happened during 
those four vital years. 

“Decision in Germany” will probably 
take its place as one of the most impor- 
tant books on American postwar policy. 
In the spring of 1948, when the Allied 
Control Council disbanded after a slow, 
steady disintegration, it became evi- 
dent to General Clay that a major crisis 
was nearing. For the first time, he felt 
that war was not an impossibility and 
his determination to stick to his guns, 


in a literal sense, not to be driven out 


of Berlin, proved to be one of the high 
points in his career. For when the Rus- 
sian move did come—the Berlin block- 
ade—we were in a position to put the 
airlift into effect. The importance of 
this operation cannot be overestimated. 
Incidentally, Clay’s chapter on the air- 
lift is one of the highlights of the book. 
By this time the story of “Operation 
Vittles” has been told many times, but 
the same _ straightforwardness,  thor- 
oughness and clarity which character- 
izes the whole book, brings to it a new 
feeling of authenticity. Here, one feels, 
is what really happened. 


Jet Aircraft Simplified 
by Charles Edward Chapel 
Aero pub., 166 pp., $3.75 


Here is a compact, well-illustrated 
volume that fills a great need for a book 
on jets that everyone can understand. 
A whole new vocabulary has grown up 
since the end of the war—a vocabulary 


as different from that heard around air 
bases of the old AAF as the B-47 differs 
from the B-17. For those who are no 
longer in service, but who still want to 
keep abreast of our new Air Force, this 
book is of great value. 

There are chapters on the Turbo-Jet, 
Pulse-Jet, Propjet, Rockets and Guided 
Missiles. There are photographs of all 
our modern jet and rocket powered 
planes. There are sketches of jet en- 
gines and rocket engines, Missiles. The 
text is written in simple language so 
that a person need have no special 
technical background to acquire a good 
working knowledge of the subject. 


History of United States Naval 
Aviation 
by Archibald D. Turnbull & 
Clifford L. Lord 
Yale University Press, 323 pp., 
illustrated, $5.00 


Slipstream 
by Eugene E. Wilson 
Whittlesey House, 310 pp., $4.50 


Last month marked the 89th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the U. S. 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. Back in 
1911, when a Navy captain named W. I. 
Chambers received orders to devote 
his full time to aviation, and the new 
Bureau came into existence, some of 
the skeptics in the entrenched Navy 


Bureau suggested he do his aeronautical - 


work at home. That a lot of homework 
and office work has been done on naval 
aviation since that moment is quite ap- 
parent. The Air Force of the U S 
Navy is one of the largest in the world, 
with a war record unsurpassed among 
the world’s navies. For the first time in 
U S history, an airman is at the wheel 
as chief of Naval Operations. 

These two books portray, in vastly 
different ways but with the same gen- 
eral effect, the significance of this rise 
to power against odds both in and out 
of the Navy. They help explain the 
tenacity with which Navy airmen have 
been defending their hard won gains. 

“The History of United States Naval 
Aviation,” is the joint effort of two Navy 
historians. Archibald Turnbull, a Cap- 
tain in the USNR, is Deputy Director 
of Naval Records and History. Clifford 
Lord, now Director of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society, was once head 
of the Naval Aviation History unit. 
And while it is not an official history, 
the authors have had full access to the 
records of the Navy Department, as is 
explained in the foreword by Dan A. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air. 











“Slipstream” by Eugene E. Wilson is 
sub-titled “The Autobiography of an 
Air Craftsman,” and is the author's 
self-acknowledged attempt to create “a 
sort of bible of airpower, or at least its 
gospel.” Mr. Wilson was an aircraft 
industry executive from 1929 to 1946. 
That may justify the sub-title. He was 
also an Annapolis graduate who saw 25 
years of naval service before eritering 
the business world. And while he has 
produced nothing that resembles an 
airpower bible, Mr. Wilson was at all 
times so closely associated with naval 
aviation (though he is not mentioned 
in the History) that his book qualifies 
in its own way as a personal report on 
Navy Air Force development. 

The History, of course, is a profes- 
sional job, poles apart from Slipstream 
in presentation and coverage, and far 
better written. And while Mr. Wilson 
submits the reader to the sentimental 
pitfalls of the average autobiography, 
Messrs. Turnbull and Lord also have 
their moments where love of subject 
overwhelms the matter at hand. They 
document the story of naval aviation 
with a precise touch, quite candidly at 
times in dealing with the ceaseless bu- 
reaucratic scrap within the Navy, but 
quite careful as well not to sink any 
battleships or disturb the traditional 
seapower concept. 

Both books spend more than a little 
time on a fellow named Mitchell. For 
the most part, Admiral Billy Moffett, 
first Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, is the dashing hero, and 
General Billy Mitchell the slashing vil- 
lain. It might be explained at this point 
that both books concentrate on the 
hectic 1920’s when the Billy’s were 
fighting the Battle of the Potomac. 
Neither volume attempts to cover 
World War II comprehensively, though 
the History gives it one chapter. 

The History presents a carefully 
worded chapter designed to prove that 
the Air Force’s Billy might have been 
an “able flier” but a washout as a stu- 
dent of war, and another whole chapter 
devoted to the principle that his battle- 
ship sinking was relatively insignificant 
and not quite cricket. Slipstream, slight- 
ly more emotional on Mitchell, assumes 
that if he had been successful in his 
fight for an independent Air Force, “the 
country will be lost.” Slipstream some- 
how arrives at the conclusion that the 
Navy originated strategic airpower—a 
strange angle in light of current events 
—uind has a chapter titled “Creation of 
a Strategic Concept.” The History, 
though less bold, concludes with this 
statement: “, . . This war, like every 
important war in history, had been won 
by seapower, but this time with a dif-. 
fcrence. Sea power could no longer be 
effective by controlling the waters of 
the earth on and under the surface. It 
niust henceforth have one mighty arm 
reaching high into the air.” And while 
this “sea power won the war” talk is 
somewhat less than factual, there is no 
question that the Navy has built a 
mighty air arm. These two books con- 
tribute much to an understanding of 
how it was built. 


























CHASE planes are designed 
and built to withstand se- 
vere landing shocks on short 
or unprepared fields, pro- 
viding maximum safety to 
cargo and crew. 

Examples of this rugged- 
ness are the nose section of 
welded steel tube construc- 
tion, and sturdy bulkhead 
between the flight and the 
cargo decks. 


























































1. HOW TO DRAW. By Victor 
Perard. This is one of the basic 
books on drawing which has proved 
of immeasurable help to studeni; 
and artists. Covers figures, faces, 
expressions, flowers, trees, houses 
and animals. 

$1.95 


2. YOUR CAMERA. By W. D. 
Emanuel. For the beginner, there 
is no better introduction to photog- 
raphy than this book. e whole 
art of taking pictures is covered as 
well as suggestions for inexpensive 
equipment. 

$2.50 


3. HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL AVIATION. By Archibald D. 
Turnbull and Clifford L. Lord. The 
authors, both Navy men and both 
professional historians, had full ac- 
cess to official Navy records for this 
complete and significant documen- 
tary on the long and bitter struggle 
for recognition of the Navy’s air 
arm. $5.00 


4. SLIPSTREAM. By Eugene E. 
Wilson. Subtitled ““The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Air Craftsman,” this 
book deals with the author’s 25 
years in the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and his 17 years up to 1946 
as President of a large aircraft firm. 
It deals in detail’ with the Navy’s 


AFA’S BEST SELLER 


10. THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE AAF. By 
the Historical Office of the 
AAF, There is no mystery 
behind the fact that AFA 
members have been snapping 
this one up by the hundreds. 
For here, in one big beautiful 
k, is the most complete 
survey of the brilliant and col- 
orful history of the Army Air 
Force from the days of the 
Wright Brothers to the end of 
the Second World War. There 
are chapters on each of the 
wartime air forces and pic- 
tures on every page. 
Pub. at $10.00 
Now only $3.95 








11. MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. 
By Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 
Eisenhower’s brilliant Chief of Staff 
went to Russia, after the war as 
U. S. ambassador. In a book jam- 
packed with little-known material 
—including a remarkable interview 
with Stalin—Bedell Smith reveals 
to the public what happened dur- 
ing his mission there. Our envoy 
has many pungent and candid 
things to say. $3.75 


14. THE WOMAN OF ROME. By 
Alberto Moravia. Shocking in de- 
tail, overwhelming m emotional im- 
pact, this story of a street-walker 
as been hailed as the finest Euro- 
pean novel to be published here in 
ten years. frank and powerful 
book acclaimed by all the Foe 


15. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILL 
ROGERS. Selected and Edited by 
Donald Day. One of the most pop- 
ular figures in the American scene, 
Will Rogers writes what he was 
thinking with succinct wit and good 
sense. $3.50 


16, MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. 
By Vannevar Bush. One of Amer- 
ica’s top scientists analyzes the va- 
rious machines of war which might 
be used in a future conflict. He has 
his own opinions on the future 
effectiveness of the guided missile, 
the bomber and the submarine. And 
he has unbounded confidence in the 
Democratic ideal. Here is a book 
of vital interest to all Americans. 








28. HITCH YOUR WAGON. 
Knight and Durham. A brand new 
biography of Bernt Balchen. Here is 
his vy! of the first flight over the 
Souta Pole, rescue missions in Green- 
land, bombing missions of World 
War II, and finally the liberation of 
Norway. A colorful book about one 
of the air age’s most colorful fen 
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29. DECISION IN GERMANY. By 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. How close 
was war in 1948? Was the block- 
ade Russia’s big mistake? Is Ger- 
man decartelization a joke? Arswer- 
ing hundreds of questions like these, 
Clay’s book opens secret files and 
goes behind locked doors. This one 
is both historic and fascinating 
reading. 5 


30. THE GALLERY. By John Home 
Burns. This is a novel about war- 
time Naples—of GIs and Italians, of 
love and dirt and misery. It is a 
shocking, bitter, powerful yet hepe- 
ful novel of the conquered and their 
conquerors. Burns has written a 
passionate indictment of what war 
does to human dignity. $3.00 





ERNIE PYLE PACKAGE 


17. BRAVE MEN. LAST CHAPTER. 
Pub. at $5.50 


Both books for only $1.98 








CARTOON PACKAGE 
12. MALE CALL. By Milt Caniff. 
THE WOLF. By Leonard Sansone. 
Published at $2.00 
Both books for only 98c¢ 











13. THE RED ARMY TODAY. By 
Colonel Louis B. Ely. This book is 
a down-to-earth presentation of de- 
tailed information on the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and tactics of all 
branches of the Soviet Army, and 
an evaluation of Red Army combat 
effectiveness. The author tells ev- 
erything from how “Ivan” eats, 
sleeps, thinks, and fights to what 
equipment he uses, how he uses it, 


fight against re 4 Mitchell and with 


the trials and tribulations of aircraft him in a future conflict. 


manufacturing. $4.50 $3.50 


and what may be expected from 


18. THE AIR OFFICER’S GUIDE. This 
is a new edition of the famous mili- 
tary encyclopedia designed for Air 
Force officers of all grades. Here, in 
one book, are the facts vital to 
your profession along wich a healthy 
amount of good sound advice. The 
text is profusely illustrated with 
hundreds of charts, photos, maps 
and color plates ani contains action 
shots of various types of ae so 


19. THE BISMARCK EPISODE. By 
Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. The 
inside story of the sinking of the 
greatest of all German battleships. 
The Bismarck was as ‘“‘unsinkable” 
as anything afloat, and its destruc- 
tion marked the end of the battle- 
ship as a modern military weapon. 
A well-written account of a victory 
of air over sea. 

$3.00 
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5. AIR VICTORY. By Harold Hinton. This is a must 
for your aviation library. Harold Hinton, noted cor- 
respondent for the New York Times, has detailed the 
story of how the weapon of airpower was forged World Wars. 
from its earliest beginnings through World War II. Pub. at $2.75 
It is the story of men and machines, of planners and 
dreamers, fighter and flyers. 

Pub. at $5.00. Now only $1.50 


6. THE GERMAN AIR FORCE. By Asher Lee. The story 
of the once proud Luftwaffe from the time it was se- 
cretly established in defiance of treaty regulations 
until it was swept from the sky by Allied airpower. 
Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs. 

Pub. at $3.50 Now only $1.50 


7. THE AAF AGAINST JAPAN. By Vern Haugland. 
The story of all the Air Forces of the AAF whose tar- 
get was Japan. Veterans of the Pacific will surely 
want this one. The inside story of what the various 
Air Forces did to bring about the downfall of Tojo 
and company. Illustrated with 24 pages of photo- 


graphs. 
Pub. at $5.00 


Pub. at $1.50 


Now only $1.50 Pub. at $7.50 


land. The story of an air transport’s contribution to 
victory in World War II and what America’s airlines 
did to make it possible. Based on official records, this 
book presents the full’ account of the operations of 
Air Transport Command and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. Illustrated with 32 pages of photographs. 
Pub. at $3.50 Now only $1.50 


9. TALES FOR MALES. Ed. by Ed Fitzgerald. When 
you’ve got the house to yourself, take off your shoes, 
crack a can of beer and curl up with this tasty dish 
of rollicking, spiceful enjoyment. 

Only $1.70 


elbow grease. 
Pub. at $2.50 


Pub. at $5.00 


Pub. at $3.00 





20. FIGHTING WINGS. By Paust and Lancelot. War 
planes of all nations—from the Spad to the Mustang. 
Profusely illustrated with combat photos of both 


21. AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. By Manuel Stieri. An- 
other in the series of technical handbooks for those 
interested in what makes a plane tick. A must for a 
well-rounded library. 


22. WE’LL SAY GOODBYE. Story of the “Long 
Rangers”’—This is a Unit History of the 307th Bomb 
Group in the South and Southwest Pacific. Printed in 
Australia and specially priced for AFA members. 


23. NONE SHALL SURVIVE. By Burton Graham. The 
graphic story of the annihilation of the Japanese 
armada in the Bismarck Sea Battle. 
24. AVIATION RADIO. By Henry W. Roberts. Com- 
plete, authoritative and heavily illustrated. 


8. AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR. B i : : 25. GUYS ON THE GROUND. By Capt. Alfred 
yRemeea Mh Cove Fo ay AT LABT—e book delle t the man 


behind the men in the air. A story of ingenuity and 


26. YANK, THE GI STORY OF THE WAR. The number 
one book on World War II combat. All arms, all 
services. Over 100 superb combat photos. 


27. AIRCRAFT ENGINES. By Manuel Stieri. An in- 
valuable practical handbook for the beginner or the 
old hand by the noted aviation writer. 
Pub. at $1.50 


Only $1.70 


Only 95c 


Only $3.00 


Only $1.75 


A real buy at $3.00 


Only $1.75 


Only $4.25 


Only 95c¢ 
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31. JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S FIR- 
CRAFT. Compiled and Edited by 
Leonard Bridgman. This is un- 
doubtedly the most authoritative 
reference book in the aviation field. 
There are sections dealing with 
Military Aviation, Civil Aviation, 
Aircraft Engines and Airplane .de- 
signs. The Military Aviation Section 
has detailed illustrations and draw- 
ings as well as all available facts 
and figures on type, wing, fuselage, 
tail unit, landing gear, power plants, 
accommodation, armament, equip- 
ment, dimensions, weight, and load- 
ing performance of all planes of the 
United States and major foreign 
poses including Russia. This book 

as just been published and is nc w 
on the market at $16.50. By special 
arrangement with the publishers, 
we are pleased to offer this great 
book to AFA members at $14.85 


32. CHICAGO CONFIDENTIAL. By 
Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, The 
authors of New York Confidential 
rip the protective mask off the night 
spots and dives of Chicago to bring 
you the low-down on B-girls and 
strippers, gangs and gangsters. By 
the time they get through, there 
isn’t a single angle of Chicago’s 
fabulous night life which hasn’t 
been thoroughly explored. $3.00 


33. THE AIRMAN’S GUIDE. A ready 
reference of helpful information and 
counsel for all airmen of the USAF. 
This 418-page book is jammed 
packed with facts, figures, informa- 
tion and advice of every type to help 
the airman in his Air Force career. 
The book is delightfully illustrated 
with many cartoons by Capt. 
John J. Herbert, Jr. This is a must 
for every airman. 2.50 


34. INFORMATION PLEASE ALMA- 
NAC. Edited by John Kieran. This 
is probably the only almanac in 
the world that you can sit down 
and read just for the pleasure of it. 
Packed with facts, the book also 
contains chapters on vacation travel 
in the United States and Europe, 
hotels of the world, and a complete 
review of the year with chapters on 
sports, Washington, literature, thea- 
ter, and general news. A_ library 
“must” for everybody. $2.50 


35. SINFUL CITIES OF THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. By Hendrik De 
Leeuw. To arouse the public to the 
horror of the barter of human 
flesh, the author becomes guide 
and interpreter through the hotbeds 
of white slavery and the cesspools 
of sin in Europe and America. A 
powerful, revealing book. $1.98 
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36. THE NAKED AND THE DEAD. By 
Norman Mailer. Perhaps the most 
widely read of all war novels, this 
book has been the center of a con- 
troversy that has rocked the literary 
world, and the book-reading public. 
To read this book is to have a vio- 
lent opinion about it. Some say it is 
the dirtiest, filthiest piece of trash 
they have ever read. Others say it 
ranks with the few really great war 
novels with its realism and clarity. 
Nobody ever said it bored ses 


45. THE ARMY AiR FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR Il. Vol. li—Europe— 
Torch to Pointblank. This volume 
deals with the early phases of the 
air war against the Axis: in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and other occu- 
pied countries and Germany. Great 
missions like Regensburg, Schwein- 
furt, Marienburg, Ploesti, etc., are 
described in detail. These books, 
and the other volumes still to be 
published, are the definitive refer- 
ence works on the role of our Ai’ 
Force during the war. 6. 





GOOD HUMOR BOOK. 
Published at $8.00 





HUMOR PACKAGE 
37. MARRIAGE JOKER. By Robert Rango 
ANIMAL JOKER. By Evan Esar 


The' Three Volumes for $2.49 








38. THE EAGLE IN THE EGG. 
Oliver La Farge. One of the mir- 
acles of the war was the growth of 
the ATC from almost nothing at all 
to the mightiest system of airways 
the world has ever seen. By 1945 
ATC flew routes all over the world: 
Over the “hump” and across the 
Sahara. A great book. 

$3.50 


39. TO HELL AND BACK. By Audie 
Murphy.. America’s most decorated 
GI recounts his personal experiences 
in the foxholes and dugouts of 
World War II. The story of the lit- 
tle men who had only their friends 
and their weapons between them 
and the enemy. 

$3.00 


40. SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS. By 
Robert Capa. Pretty hard to de- 
scribe what this book is about. It 
has hundreds of evan Capa_took 
throughout the fighting in the ETO. 
They rate with the best ever taken. 
It has a text of what happened to 
Capa and what happened to Capa 
probably never happened to anyone 
else. A thoroughly enjoyable and 
beautiful book which every vet of 
the European war will treasure. 


41. THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK FOR 
1949. The Official Annual of 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
America’s standard aviation refer- 
ence book—a liberally illustrated 
full report on aviation activities dur- 
ing 1949—detailed data and speci- 
fications, with three-view drawings 
of all military and civilian planes 
now in production—more than 100 
pages of statistics, charts and data 
—complete chronology of the year’s 
aviaton events, $6.00 


46. THE ARMY AIR -FORCES IN 
WORLD WAR Ii. Vol. I—Plans and 
Early Operations. This book, as- 
sembled by the Historical Division 
of the AAF, charts the course of our 
youngest military service from a 
handful of men and ancient ma- 
chines at the beginning of the war 
to a force of unprecedented range 
and _ striking power. 

$6.0 


47. THE CONQUEST OF SPACE. 
Painting by Bonestell; text by Ley. 
Here is a beautiful book depicting 
the universe our children will one 
day visit. Forty-eight pages of illus- 
trations—many in full color—includ- 
ing the mountains of the moon and 
Venus, Jupiter and the landscapes 
of Mars. These pictures are suitable 
for framing and the accompanymg 
text is as fascinating as the illustra- 
tions. ' $3.95 


48. MILITARY JUSTICE. By Louis 
Alyea. A new book dealing with the 
changes in military justice brought 
about by the revisions recently made 
in the Articles of War and other 
courtmartial procedures. The book 
emphasizes the changes, citing tlie 
old Articles of War as well as the 


new. 
$2.50 


49. U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1950. 
Edited by T. J. Maloney. The 15th 
Edition of the world’s most beauti- 
ful photographic volume is just off 
the press featuring over 200 pages 
of fine pictures and over 200 his- 
toric news photos. Here are the 
best pictures of the year gathered 
from all over the world: Lovely 
nudes, breath-taking pictorials, pc r- 
traits and stills, photos for all. 
$6.50 





BILL MAULDIN PACKAGE 


42. UP FRONT. 
BACK HOME. 
Pub. at $6.50 


Both books only $2.29 





43, GLOBAL MISSION. By Gen. 
ii. H. “Hap” Arnold. The Old Man’s 
story from 1911 when the Wright 
brothers taught him to fly, to his re- 
tirement, at the end of World War 
{!. This book tells the inside story 
ot the development of American air- 
power, how America invented the 
:z bomb in 1917, Billy Mitchell’s 
urtmartial and Hap’s own exile. 
is is one of the most important 
‘ud entertaining books to come out 

of World War II. 
$5.00 


44, AIR POWER and UNIFICATION. 
>y Louis A. Sigaud. This is a timely 
and thought-provoking publication 
which re-examines the views of the 
noted Italian airpower exponent, 
General Guilio Douhet, and applies 
them to the. Facey of prod. eg 
ing and unifying our armed forces 
for maximum combat effectiveness. 
An objective study of defense prob- 
lems, 2.50 





50. THE GATHERING STORM. By 
Winston Churchill. One of the 
most important books of the year. 
Churchill is surely one of the great 
figures in world history. He is also 
a writer without peer and what he 
has to say about the events leading 
up to the great war must be of inter- 
est to every student of history. You'll 
find that Churchill the philosopher 
and Churchill the phrase-maker «are 
an unbeatable combination. 

$6.00 


51. WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Lynn Montross. A new enlarged 
and revised edition of a book hailed 
as an “important contribution to the 
literature of war’’ and “‘a storehouse 
of military lore.” From spears to 
the atom bomb, this is a concise and 
vivid account of warfare from the 
earliest times, told in terms of the 
people who fought and the great 
conquerors who led them. 108 line 
drawings. $5.00 


52. GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS, By 
General George C. Kenney. A per- 
sonal history of the Pacific War by 
one of the most popular of World 
War II commanders. Kenney reports 


_on everything from the exploits of 


Dick Bong to the never-before pub- 
lished story of the activities of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in the Pacific 
Theater. . $4.50 


53. AIR FORCE DIARY. Edited by 
James Straubel. You know about 
this one. A collection of the best 
stories from wartime Air Force Mag- 
azine. All theaters and all Air 
Forces are represented. Guys on the 
ground and guys in the air, brass 
and GI. If “Diary” isn’t on your 
bookshelf, order yours now. $3.75 


54. JET AIRCRAFT SIMPLIFIED. By 
Charles Edward Chapel. AT LAST! 
An easy-to-read book explaining the 
basic principles and practical ap- 
plications of jet propulsion. The 
Armed Forces say it is the first 
book on modern jets that the aver- 
age American can understand, yet 
comprehensive enough to command 
the respect of aeronautical engi- 
neers. Beautifully illustrated. $3.75 


55. BERLIN COMMAND. By Brig. 
Gen. Frank Howley. The fantastic 
story of Howley’s battle of wits 
with the Russians during his four 
years in Berlin» The inside story 
of the blockade and the airlift. 
Howley shoots with both barrels in 
the revealing book. $3.50 


56. A TENT ON CORSICA. By Mar- 
tin Quigley. This is an airman’s 
novel. Anyone who ever flew a mis- 
sion, sweated out a buddy or tanked 
himself up on a three-day pass will 
find this a vividly familiar story. 
There haven’t been many “Air 
Force” novels and this one you will 
want to own. $2.75 


_ Free! __ tig 


With every order of $2.00 or 
more, you will receive your 
choice of the following bonus 


books: 
DEAR SIR 
ALMIGHTY ATOM 





FROM NAGS TO RICHES 
MORE CUTIES IN ARMS 


. New Cooke... New Bargains 


57. ALL THE SHIP‘S AT SEA. By 
William Lederer. This is a Navy 
book, but don’t let that discourage 
you. We heartily recommend it as 
one of the funniest pieces of w iting 
to hit the book stores this year. 
Lederer was a Navy officer in a class 
all by himself. How he got into An- 
napolis, his adventures in seaports 
all over the world, and the incred- 
ible story of how an AWOL sailor 
became a ““Major” in the Air Force 
are worth the price of the book 
alone. $3.00 


58. OFFICIAL GUN BOOK. Edited by 

harles R. Jacobs. This is an ency- 
clopedic, lavishly illustrated volume 
covering every important phase of 
guns, shooting and hunting. Full 
information is given on all types of 
rifles, shotguns, pistols, revolvers, 
scopes as well as on _ techniques, 
ballistics, ammunition and accesso- 
ries. Every current American gun 
illustrated and described. $1.50 


59. GOD HAD SEVEN DAYS. By 
Henry Misrock. This is the storv of 
what happened when four veterans 
were healed by a miracle. The mir- 
acle made front-page news. Crime 
ceased. Churches were flooded. Then 
a nervous congressman began an in- 
vestigation. Here is a fast-moving, 
exciting story that is at once inspi- 
rational and yet savagely satiric in 
its treatment of selfish people. $7.00 
60. VISIBILITY UNLIMITED. By Dick 
Grace. Every word in this story is 
true although it records almost in- 
credible achievement and daring. 
Dick Grace is one of the last of the 
real old time pilots. His saga 
stretches from before the first World 
War to the present. Dick was the 
guy who crashed the planes for such 
old-time movies as WINGS, and 
HELL’S ANGELS. A great ta.e for 
aviation enthusiasts. $12.75 
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dictated by the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the weapons employed by these 
forces. 

Land power, in order to accomplish | 
the strategic objective, must invade and 
capture territory of the opposi 
state. By occupying vital areas it de- 
prives the enemy of the use of the re- 
sources of the area occupied. These 
resources may be raw material, com- 
munications, industry, or government 
inst.tutions. 

Sea power, by establishing control of 
the sea lines of communication, may 
strangle or starve the economic life of 
a nation, providing that nat.on is de- 
pendent on these lines of communica- 
tion to a large extent for survival. Great 
Britain or Japan would be outstanding 
examples of insular nations which are 
wholly dependent on sea lines of com- 
munication for bare survival. 

Similarly the strategic objective of air 
power is the elimination or reduction of 
the enemy’s power and power potential. 
The technique employed by air power 
in accomplishing this objective is to at- 
tack directly the power and sources of 
power of the enemy state. The targets 
may be selected segments of his indus- 
trial establishment, his communications 
or transportation system, the source of 
his governmental or social control, or 
his military forces-in-being. 

Land power, in invading and occupy- 


. 


ing, may have to fight land armies, but 
the destruction of those armies is not 
the ultimate strategic objective of land 
power. Sea power, in accomplishing sea 5 
blockade, may have to fight sea battles; 
but these battles, again, are not the ulti- 
mate strategic objectives of sea power. 
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A fine New England quality replica of the flight boot 
as made to measure for U. S. airmen in So. America, 
India and Shanghai, the ReadyBoot is the ideal foot- 
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CONTINUED 


And air power, in neutralizing an ene- 
my, may have to fight air battles, but 
victories in the air are not the ultimate 
strategic objectives of air power. 

If these fundamentals were fully un- 
derstood, thinking on the present se- 
curity problem would be improved. The 
destruction of armies, navies, and air 
forces is not the ultimate strategic ob- 
jective of the various components of our 
armed forces. At best, armies, navies 
and air forces are but means to ends. If 
our present position is viewed in the 
light of the techniques appropriate to 
the three categories of military force 
(land, sea, and air) there is immediate 
indication of a solution. What should 
be the core of our strategy for a possible 
future war? Invasion and occupation— 
sea blockade and strangulation—or air 
neutralizat:on? 

If a possible military enemy in the 
foreseeable future is a land-mass power, 
operating on interior land and _ river 
lines of communication, geographically 
and economically it is not particularly 
vulnerable to sea blockade and strangu- 
lation. Thus a strategy based primarily 
upon offensive sea power would not 
defeat that enemy. 

If this potential enemy has a power- 
ful land force-in-being backed up by a 
relatively secure and adequate logistic 
base, and if we want something near a 
numerical land-power equality with this 
potential foe, we then would be re- 
quired to maintain constantly an army 
as large as the one we built for World 
War II. Further, even this force could 
be outnumbered very quickly by full 
mobilization of the enemy’s potential 
land power. The continued mainte- 
nance of an army of this size would im- 
pose such a staggering load on our 
economy that our standard of living and 
our democratic way of life would be 
seriously affected. We know also that 
the projection of land power, in mass, 
across the seas requires control of those 
seas. At the same time a potential enzmy 
nation—herself relatively invulnerabl: to 
sea power attack—through effective use 
of a modern submarine force could seri- 
ously interfere with and possibly defeat 
any opposing force requiring vast move- 
ment of logistics across the ocean. It 
would appear then that a strategy based 
upon land power would be costly, haz- 
ardous, and uncertain of success. 

Logic, therefore, strongly supports 
the conclusion that a basic strategy 
which exploits the power potential of 
new weapons to the fullest is our sound- 
est hope of successfully defending our- 
selves. The combination of air vehicles 
and atomic explosives represents, at 
present, our greatest power potential. 


THE MORALITY ISSUE x 

This basic strategy in the foreseeable 
future involves what is commonly re- 
ferred to as strategic air offensive. Re- 
cently the concept of a strategic air of- 
fensive has come in for some rather 
violent criticism. It has been charged 
that a strategic air offensive can not be 
carried out and that, even if it could be 
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carried out, it would have no military 


effect or value. These criticisms are 
both transparent and senseless to a 
thinking person. 

There is however, one criticism 
against the strategic air offensive which, 
if properly nourished and expanded, 
could cost us a war. This argument at- 
tacks the concept of strategic bombing 
from a basis of morality. It-has a cer- 
tain attraction to people of Western cul- 
ture. Traditionally we have attempted 
to maintain a combatant and noncom- 
batant status in our wars. The distinc- 
tion between the two has, however, 
been more difficult to discern as wars 
have become more nearly total in scope. 

Before the airplane and the atomic 
bomb became significant instruments in 
the military arsenal, the same basic 
problem in humanity was present. Dur- 
ing World War I and World War II, 
which was fought with traditional weap- 
ons on the surface of the earth, it was 
recognized that noncombatants in a 
combat zone were very likely to get 
hurt. Insofar as practicable, the prob- 
lem was solved by evacuation. 

During World War II, insofar as air 
action was concerned, this principle of 
evacuation was still employed. 


EXPAND-D BATTLEFIELDS 

The important point is that the cate- 
gories of military targets appropriate to 
modern weapons have expanded the 
battlefield to include the industrial and 
economic sources of strength of a na- 
tion and that these critical elements of 
economy are legitimate military targets 
because they create and maintain the 
enemy’s fighting forces. The principle 
of evacuation can still be applied as it 
was applied by the British in World 
War II when thousands of women and 
children and noncombatants were re- 
moved from city areas. 

In other words, nothing completely 
new in the field of ethics or morality 
has been added to the grim problems of 
war. Only the degree of hazard has 
changed. 

It is significant to observe that ag- 
gressor nations normally do not like the 
idea of strategic bombing. It is not con- 
sistent with the philosophy of conquest 
and exploitation. Hence it may be ex- 
pected that through established inter- 
national agencies and by means of every 
known type of propaganda, the attempt 
will be made to discredit and to outlaw 
strategic bombing. Hitler himself spoke 
out against strategic bombing during 
the last war. Certainly he had no moral 
objections. The reason for his efforts to 
outlaw the bombing of . cities is quite 
evident. Germany under Hitler was 
bent upon dominating the whole of 
Europe, if not the whole world. It 
would not have served her purpose to 
destroy the economic plant which she 
wanted to control. Thus Germany’s war 
strategy was based upon an occupation 
of the other continental powers with 
ground forces, after a minimum destruc- 
tion of the economy of those countries. 

If we permit ourselves to become 
mesmerized with this humanity aspect, 
we can place ourselves in position to 
lose a war, because we will have failed 


to exploit the power of modern science 
in our own defense. A longer-term view 
of humanity would undoubtedly recog- 
nize that humanity is best served by the 
survival, rather than by the destruction, 
of Western civilization. An informed 
viewpoint will also recognize that the 
survival of Western civilization will de- 
pend in large measure upon the utiliza- 
tion of those weapons in our arsenal in 
which we are superior—chief among 
which is our scientific and technological 
potential. 


LOSING THE PEACE—A FALLACY 

Those who condemn the strategic air 
offensive on morality grounds also main- 
tain that the destruction incidental to 
such an attack ensures losing the peace 
even though we win the war: Germany, 
after World War II, is frequently cited 
as a case in point. Again, this is a most 
superficial type of reasoning. It is a 
matter of record that the grim determi- 
nation of the Allies, as they went to war 
with Germany in World War II, was so 
to reduce Germany that she would 
never again constitute a threat to the 
peace of the world. If strategic bomb- 
ing so decimated Germany that it was 
not consistent with our national objec- 
tives, why then were German industrial 
plants dismantled and destroyed by the 
Allied occupying powers after the war 
ended? It is obvious, from the course 
of action which we followed, that stra- 
tegic bombing—in spite of the great 
destruction wrought—had only partially 
satisfied Allied policy. The wrecking of 
Germany continued long after the last 
bomb fell. 

Actually, we did not come close to 
losing the peace in Europe because of 
the physical damage we did to our ene- 
mies in defeating them, but rather be- 
cause oj; the unmasking of a former ally 
as another totalitarian aggressive power 
bent on world domination. 

The whole issue of morality as ap- 
plied to warfare engaged in by peace- 
loving people must be considered 
against a background of war aims. ‘Tra- 
ditionally the United States will fight 
only if her security or the security of 
other peace-loving peoples is threatened. 
We have no aggressive intentions toward 
any other power. If we had such in- 
tentions, we would be subject to censure 
before world opinion as being unneces- 
sarily brutal to use weapons of mass 
destruction in accomplishing our aims. 
lf, however, our position as a champion 
of the dignity of man and human rights 
were threatened by a totalitarian power 


which has indicated it has no such 


standards, we would clearly be at fault 
it we did not use the key means at our 
disposal. to defend ourselves. We. are 
only defending ourselves, albeit we are 
doing it by taking the war to the enemy. 


The above article appears by special 
arrangement with the Air University 
Quarterly Review, Maxwell Field, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. The views expressed 
are those of the author, and are not nec- 
essarily the official views of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force or the Air Uni- 
versity. 




































































Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 

the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 

first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 


Piissting enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, designed to be capable of operating from combat area fields. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and - 
a third in the tail, Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 


Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 
skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, 
servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
research frontiers in advanced design aircraft, rocketry, jet pro- 
pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
fields! THe GLENN L. 
MARTIN COMPANY, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 





Powered for faster starts, the Martin XB-51 
is designed to have great versatility for opera- 
tions to and from smaller combat area fields. 
For landings, the new Martin bomber has a 
parachute stowed aft which may be released 
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at the pilot’s discretion fore more rapid 
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Plywood Corp.) © New type hydraulic 
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Fly Directly 
in Less Time— 
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STATIC FREE! 


Get static-free communication and the added 
reliability of omni range navigation by in- 
stalling A.R.C.’s Type 17 2-way VHF Com- 
munication and Type 15B Omni Range Navi- 
gation Equipment. With the 15B tuned tothe 
VHF omni stations now covering the country, 
you fiy directly in less time. You can receive 
weather broadcasts simultaneously with the 
navigation signals—static free! The 15B takes 
the work out of navigation and provides long, 
trouble-free life. The Type 17 provides an in- 
dependent communication system for use 
while the 15B is busy providing navigational 
information. Other A.R.C. equipment pro- 
vides LF range and broadcast reception, and 
rotatable loop navigation. 


All A.R.C. Airborne equipment is Type Certificated 
by CAA. It is designed for reliability and perform- 

ance — not to meet a price. Instal- 
lations for both single and multi- 
engined planes are made only by 
authorized service agencies. Write 
for further details or name of your 
neorest A.R.C. representative. 
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the best, most practical, Aeronautical 
cower y | Designers and Mechanics — 
Approved for Veterans. 


Write for full information — Dept. AF 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE1 - - CALIFORNIA 








Imported Swiss Stop 


CHRONOGRAPH BUTTONS 
Aviator’s Multi-Purpose .90 
WRIST WATCH $ 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS 
Money Back in 7 Days! 
— Stainless Steel 
GIVEN Expansion Band 


“‘Wonder’’ Watch. For timing air- 
planes, autos, horse races, ath- 
letic events @ Tachometer @ 
Telemeter @ Hands & Nos. Glow 
in Dark @ Unbreakable Crystal 
@ Large Red Sweep Hand 

Tells Time @ Measures Speed & 

Distance @ Stop Watch @ Precision Made. 


SENT ON gegen —— 6. ed 
peo $ goss tax and 2 oomane 


money back privilege.) 


JEWELBOX, Dept. VV, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 








condenses years of technical a into 
understandable everyday English 


READ AND COMPREHEND 
ot ggg Rag 
Shock ote Wa’ 
Ram Jets, Rockets, Atomic ‘Energy, etc 
-00 to: 


~—— 





Pressibllity Bifec Effects 
Limited illustrated printing. Send $1 


3S HIGH SPEED FLIGHT 
737 Patterson Road 
Dayton 9, Ohio 





H Field’s Former Chief, Flight Research Laona ot 











AFA STATE ROUNDUP 


of its kind in the country, is composed 
of Clifford O. Bicking, Thomas H. 
Black, Jr., Alan Brentano, W. C. Buss- 
ing, W. A. Carson, Rev. Matthew C. 
Cavell, D.D., F. Bayard Culley, Rev. 
Malachy Fulton, O.S.B., Victor Goeke, 
Lincoln B. Hale, M/Sgt. Clayton E. 
Harris, D. Mead Johnson III, W. Paul 
Jones, John W. Krueger, Joseph E. Lay- 
ton, Robert J. McIntosh, David E. 
Young, Richard E. Meier, Thomas J. 
Morton, Jr., Walter W. Noelting, Ed- 
mund F. Ortmeyer, Ray Ryan, Milford 
Schick, Norman Shane, F. W. Starkey. 

Active military personnel from the Air 
Force, Army, Navy,. Marines and Na- 
tional Guard, and Naval Air Reserve, 
ROA delegation, commanders of local 
veterans organizations, civic leaders, 
city and county officials, business and 
industrial leaders were guests. Attend- 
ance was over 400. 

James Rutledge was general chair- 
man of the committees for the banquet 
and reception; Clarence E. Spurgeon 
was co-chairman. Charles C. Huppert, 
Squadron commander, served as finance 
chairman. 


MICHIGAN 

Jackson: A glowing description of the 
Waterloo recreational area as a possible 
site for the proposed national air acade- 
my has been prepared for the governor’s 
committee chosen to decide upon and 
sponsor a single site in Michigan for 
the academy. 

William R. Zane, commander of the 
ocal AFA squadron, has sent a letter to 
the Waterloo Area Air Academy Site 
Committee stating, “our organization 
strongly supports your efforts to have 
the proposed Air Force Academy lo- 
cated in what is now known as the 
Waterloo area.” 


MINNESOTA ¢ 
St. Paul: A monthly publication entitled 
“Air Force Assn News” was initiated 
by the St. Paul Squadron, AFA in Feb- 
ruary 

The News will deal with local prob- 
lems of an aviation nature first, national 
problems second and personal problems 
third, according to John Kocourek, Jr., 
Squadron commander. 


NEW JERSEY 
Montclair: An organizational meeting of 
a new Air Explorer Squadron to be 
chartered by Boy Scouts of America 
was held in Montclair on March 9. The 
Montclair-Essex Squadron, AFA, is 
sponsoring this unit. 
Movies were shown at the meeting. 
George M. Parr, Jr., is commander of 
the Montclair-Essex AFA Squadron. 


OHIO 

Cleveland: The Cuyahoga Founders’ 
Squadron, AFA, is planning to put the 
next indoor air meet under a bigger 
roof after a record number of 245 
modelists flew 735 planes on 2205 
flights in the Cleveland group’s recent 
meet co-sponsored by the Press. 
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Approaching national proportions, it 
was the biggest indoor meet yet. Novice 
fliers, age 138 and younger, numbered 
131; juniors, 14 through 16, totaled 55; 
seniors, 17 through 21, numbered 20 
and open fliers 39. 

Perpetual team trophies, awarded by 
Cleveland Aviation Club, Council of 
Model Aeronautics and Air National 
Guard, were won by American Airlines 
Gas Model Club’s “Cadets” in the nov- 
ice class, the same club’s junior team, 
and the West Side Cloudhoppers, in 
the senior class. In the junior team race 
Air Scouts Squadron 9 and East Side 
American Airliners, were runnerups. 

Donors of nearly $500 worth of 
prizes were:. Moslo Machinery Co., 
Electric Products, Service Recorder Co., 
Crescent Portrait & Frame Co., Breck- 
ling Coal. & Supply Co., Thompson 
Products, Central Plating Co., Palace 
Theatre, Hippodrome Theatre, National 
Air Races, Cleveland Form Tool Co., 
Halle’s, Higbee’s, and Cleveland Wom- 
en’s Chapter of NAA. 

Fliers were served sandwiches and 
milk by other local business concerns. 

Individual winners of prizes received 
trophies, gas motors, plaques, Thomp- 
son Products picture sets, gift certifi- 
cates, National Air Races tickets and 
magazine subscriptions. 

The Squadron is planning an outdoor 
meet which will be held on May 21. 
Dayton: AFA’s Dayton Squadron will 
sponsor its second annual Wright Me- 
morial Glider Meet, which will be held 
May 27-30. 

The Squadron is working with other 

civic groups and veterans’ organizations 
in promoting the first Armed Forces 
Day observance. 
Toledo: “The True Glory,” a feature 
length film, was shown to members of 
the Joe E. Brown Squadron, AFA, at 
the February meeting. 

Dick Girkins, past-commander of the 
Toledo Squadron, has been appointed 
to the Airport Commission, City of 
Toledo. 

AFA memers Perry Beall, Ken Lake 
and Larry G. Hastings have received 
Civil Air Patrol commissions and ap- 
pointed to the staff. The three men fly 
with the Toledo Squadron of CAP. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg: “The Starlighters,” famous 
orchestra of radio, stage and television, 
was an attraction at the Harrisburg 
AFA Hangar on February 18. This 
Pennsylvania unit is one of the few 
squadrons throughout the country that 
boasts of a club of their own. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley: The Beckley Squadron of AFA 
is sponsoring a project to provide a 
night lighting system for the Beckley- 
Mount Hope airport. 

A campaign to raise funds to finance 
the project is underway. Vergil M..Cox 
is chairman of the special committee. 
William P. Hall, Jr. was recently elected 
commander of the unit. 

















ropulsive Power Plus— 
for the Convair X P5Y-1 











Herz 1s Tae arcesr attack plane and the North American XA2J. 
contra-rotating propeller now in final develop- Today, governed by the Aeroproducts Elec- 
ment stage. It is capable of efficiently converting @. tronic Turbo Propeller Control, the XPSY-1 
the 5500 HP of the Allison T-40 turbine into ‘Qj, installation delivers more propulsive power per 
propulsive power for this ultra-fast patrol plane. pound of airplane weight than many fighter 
Both propeller and controls have been tested planes receive. This program typifies what to 
for hundreds of hours on the T-40 turbine. In expect from Aeroproducts—and General Motors 
addition to being installed on the XP5Y-1, they Research—in working and planning for prog- 
have also been selected for the Douglas XA2D ress within America’s _ aircraft industry. 


Available in 
Dual and Single Rotation 
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Recognized design loadeahic and ¢ 
.«. €ver tas end peers. 


Sie te and aircraft ... for dcvelopbic ideas i into realities. 


AMERICA CAN RELY ON US... 


to deliver unbeatable airpower— 


security with wings! ™miN THE AIR--1T7’'S 


CON VAIR 


CONSOLIBATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * REG. U.S: PAT. OFF. 


SAM DIEGO, CALIFORNIA FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





